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THAR TRESS OF HAIR. 





BY M. W. FP. 


Aringle strand of golden hatr, 
How comes it here upon my shoulder t 
Blown from the head of lady fair— 
Where did I meet or last behold her? 
I’m certain that she must be young. 
And pretty? Yes! But then I wonder 
What pain it was her heart that wrung, 
And made her tear her locks asunder. 


“Only a woman's hair,” wrote Swift, 
Form words so tender and so bitter, 
In each light breath to sway and drift, 
And in each passing ray to » 
Slight tendrils of most vines— 
Oh, think upon it, ye who bind them, 
These little t 8, slender lin 
Will drag the whole wide world behind them. 


It isn’t yours, O lady mine 
Down from the wall serenely ing, 
While in my heart ‘“‘that look of tnine” 
The ghost of buried hope a 
There may be one would prize this r 
As I the locks from those suft lashes ; 
There may be one. I can’t tell where, 
And so—lI’H throw it in the ashes. 


Hearts or Coronets. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'MARJORIE 8 TRIALS,”’ 
‘THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN,”’ ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 


AX, your tea is waiting. JT thon-~ht 
you were in a hurry?” 
But Max never answered. He was 
leaning against the window, more 
than half hidden in the pretty cretonne cur- 
tains, looking out with an apparently ab- 
sorbed =. 

At what? Dolly was curious. There was 
not usually much to look at in the quiet 
little street, nor was the active hard-worked 
young Doctor much given to loitering and 

reaming as a rule. et the tea for which 
he had asked, saying that he had only ten 
minutes in which to drink it, was growing 
= What was keeping Max at the win- 

iw 


Dolly walked across the room to see. She 
came up softly behind her brother and 
pooped over his shoulder, between the 

ranches of the lime trees which made a 
screen between the Doctor's house and the 
street. Dolly looked across to where the 
lawyer's large equare white dwelling dom. 
inated over the rest of the village; and 
standing in front of this ee edifice 
Dolly saw a pretty low victo th a pair 
of cream colored cobs, perfectly matched, 
and gay in their silver mounted harness and 
red tasselled fly nets. A dapper groom steod 
at the horses’ head; a lady sat on the driv 
ing seat, holding the reins—a young lady of 
® noble beauty and a stately grace, a fair 
splendid creature, one of nature's queens, 
as Dolly. gazing. thought, born to rule over 
the hearts and lives of men. Her small 
hands, encased in thick gauntlet gloves. held 
the reins as if they had been a royal sceptre ; 
her beautiful head carried the simple black 
hat, tied over with a gray driving veil, as if 
it had been a jewelled diadem. 

Lady Barbara! ’ exclaimed Dolly. ‘‘ Lord 
Mountjoy is at Clavering again then—for 
Easter, I suppose.’’ 

As she spoke the door of the lawyer's 
house opened. and a tall white haired gen- 
tleman, bearing bimeelf erectly, came out 
and down the pretentious flight of stone 


obeisence by the slightest possible inclina. 
tion of her rode 5 ne the tleman 
of ae beside her, moving vated 
Mr Ee : a painfolly, but declining 


bars be little street 
id 1°’ 
spoke Dofiy thes? ee Mh sad 00 0 
Max turned with a sigh and met 
Dolly's eyes. His own as eyes look 





out his watch—‘‘and I ought to be half way 

to Gurton by this time.”’ 

m.. ag Lo soy ag as ifit were 
y's t; haps he thought it was; 

but then he looked dazed still. : 

*- Your tea, Max—you never drank it!’’ 
cried Dolly, following him out into the hall 
with her pretty china cup and her square of 
carefully-buttered toast. 

He swallowed the tea hastily, then he 
drew on his gloves, caught up his riding- 
ba and was gone with only a nod to 
Dolly. 


She went back to the daintily-spread tea- 
table, and looked at it with a pout of disap- 
pointment, because Max enjoyed her 


preparations so niggardly. It was alwa 
a little festival for her when Max could 
make his comings and goings fit in so as to 

ve her a few minutes of his company over 

er four o’clock tea table. She did not like 
him to fast from his early breazfast—he so 
often missed the luncheon hour—to his late 
and uncertain dinner, when he would some- 
times be too fagged with the long riding and 
long fasting to eat at all. 

‘Dear ola Max!’’ soliloquized Dolly, as 
she sipped her tea and broke her freshly- 
baked rice biscuit. ‘‘Well, he might have 
worked harder still in a London practice ; 
and I don’t believe he would have been any 
happier.’’ 

Yet that ‘London practice’ was a sore 

int with Dolly; it rankled in spite of her 
| aowed efforts. Ever and in it would rise 
to the surface incontinently; fame and for- 
ture for Max had been so nearly missed. 

For. when Max Peveril was summoned 
to Chagford, now some years. back, to take 
up a family practice suddenly left to him, 
he was carrying all triumphantly before 
him in London. ‘One of our most rising 
young surgeons—sure to make his mark in 
the profession,’’ Sir Lomax Field had pro- 
nounced him. And the great man had even 
taken the trouble to write al] this, and a 
strong protest against the suicidal measure 
of Max’s throwing up all his pros “at 
the front’’ for the obscure sphere of a coun- 


try village. 
“Go down to the country and be lost. just 
at the turning point of your career ! by, 


it is madness, sir— positive insanity !"’ Sir 
Lomax affirmed, and two or three other 
medica] magnates echoed it. 

And perhaps only Dolly, in all the world, 
understood the heroism which was not mad- 
ness, but simple acceptance of plain duty, 
when Max turned his back on fame and for. 
tune, and bravely faced the humble routine 
of poor pay and hard work, in obedience to 
the cherished desire of his widowed mother, 
and to ensure her what she valued more 
than the most brilliant prospects—the home 
she loved amongst the quiet scenes and sur. 
roundings of her youth and middle age 

Sir Lomax was not exactly offended at 
the decision of his protege, but he was a 
busy man, and the current of life swept on 
too rapidly for him to pause for more than 
an instant over the fate of even the most 
rising young fellow of his day. It swept 
on, and swept poor Max out of the road, and 
a)most out of the thoughts of the great chief. 
And he, worthy fellow, went away, not to 
eat his heart or grow reckless with disap- 
pointed hopes, but nobly and patiently to 
take up the life laid out for him. 

And now his mother was dead, having 
lived long enough, poor soul, to ruin his 
fortunes. 

And now it was too late ; Max's fate was 
fixed. The world, which went on so fast, 
had closed up behind him. What was the 
use of bemoaning or of going over the whole 
story agsin as Dolly did, whilet she rinsed 
her two china cups—too delicate to be 
trusted to the fingers of her little country 
Landmaiden, and put them away in the 
neat pantry at the end of the passage? 
Dolly gmothered down the pain of the re- 

carried her little low chair oo her 
needlework out through the open draw- 
4 room window, and, sitting down on the 
grass under the sweet.scented lilac-blooms 
fell a dreaming her favorite day dreaam—of 
Max and his fortunes. P 

It was just a day and a scene for dreaming. 

ak garden stood white and dainty 


=e je ponennd snow <Sae Fade w was 
sweet scents utterin 
ot one eotees tates sleteee. 
Above *s head tender green leaves 
nestled y ; the thrush sang 
rem the lilac clusters ; the guelder rose 
its white round balls merrily in the 
breeze, and the laburnum dropped in a 
shower, golden as the shower of Danae, 
golden as Dolly's dreams. 

This was what Dolly dreamed. 

The great chief up in London had sent for 
Max, reminded of him by some splendid 
surgical case which, under Max's skilful 
treatment, had won a triumphant notice in 
The Probe. Max's name and the great man's 
were linked now; they were quoted 
in company. *s skill was in every mouth, 
no longer the obscure country practitioner, 
but the t surgeon—Sir Max Peveril ! 

Dolly's dream took another shape. Max's 
skill had saved some lady, rich and influ 
ential, ng and lovable; and she had re- 
warded him with her love and hand. ‘‘As 
she might well do,’’ Dolly thought, with a 
toss of pretty head and a straightening 
of her little a for was not her noble 
Max worthy of the best among them? Had 
not he his pedigree, country surgeon — 
he was—his pedigree of laudworthy family 
deeds, of stern, sterling honesty and truth ? 

‘True as a Peveril’’ was one of the proverbs 
of the country side. And was not that a 
patent of nobility? thought proud little 
Dolly. And who could be better than her 
Max, with his manly figure, his clear ten 
der blue eyes—eyes which could make any 
woman love him, Dolly thought—with the 
courteous chivalry, the brave strength, the 
beautiful tenderness, of a knight of old? 
Dolly bad always pe her Bayards and 
Lohengrins like Never, trom his 
childhood, had she known him rough to the 
weak or ungentle to the r. Surely he 
was fit to mate with the noblest and the best 
in all the land. 

What had set Dolly dreaming, especially 
of al] this, that afternoon? Was it the lilacs 
and the spring blossoms which whispered 
so of hope and of a fresh beginning of life? 
She wondered a little to herself as she shook 
the pale fragrant petals off her Jap and rose 
to go in, her wavy hair ali besprinkled with 
the dropped white stars of the guelder. roses, 
to see that the dinner-table was poe laid 
for Max, for Dolly prided herself on her good 
housewifery. 

“Dolly,”’ said Max that evening, over his 
soup, ‘I saw Sir Lomax's name in the county 

per today. He has been down to Overton 
for a consultation.’’ 

‘Oh, Max,’’ gasped Dolly, ‘‘what if you— 
oh, Max, if it had only been your patient !'’ 

‘Yes ’’ said Max—and as he spoke he put 
up his hand to shade his face—‘‘if he had 
seen me in, it might have been the he 
ginning of a new era —who knows? But 
you see, 7 practice does not lie amongst 
the class who can afford to bring Sir Lomax 
down. We must put it with the * just 
misseds’ of life, Dolly ’’ 

He spoke cheerfully; but all the same the 
ghost of a sigh came wafted across to where 
Dolly sat, struggling with her foolish tears, 
as she called them 
‘‘Max."’ she said presently, ‘‘ couldn't 
you—haven’t you ever thought of writing 
to him?”’ 

‘No, I could not do it.”” Max decided at 
once, as if, keen sighted Dolly thought, and 
thought truly, the question had already heen 
mooted in hisown mind and decreed against. 
‘‘No—impossible,”’ he added presently. ‘‘T 
have passed out of his range long since. If 
chance, or my luck, or—-what shall we cal! 
it. Dolly !—tf I had been brought before 
him in such a case as that at Overton, it 
might have led to something; but, after all 
that has been said and done, I could not 
force myself on him. No. I must jog on in 
the old fashion After all, I ought to be 
giad ; you know hundreds of young fellows 
would give their ears for my chance. To 
be able to step into an established practice 
at once, without any bother or waiting. is 
something not to be despised ”’ 

‘No, when one isn’t fit for anything het- 
ter,"’ Dolly answered. 


GUST 23, 1879. 
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sewed, murmuring her 
while, and a blackbird came and 
the guelder rose bush and sang with 
company, It was a warm afternoon, 
May—a still afternoon, when 
stirred, and the world seemed to 
from excess of delight in ite own 
Suddenly through the sweet 
high, clear notes of a voice 
although the s er was 

‘Here is a bench just i 
Rest bere for a few minutes, 
make our excuses to the inha 
see them.”’ 

There was a murmured 
masculine voice, and then t 
wall was pushed open, and 
leaning on the arm of his 
the lawn to where a green benc 
under the shade of the trees They 
see D lly until they turned to seat 
selves; n Lady Barbara gave a start of 
surprise, and the old nobleman lifted his 
hat in courteous apology. 

‘How rude you must think us!’’ said 
Lady Barbara coming towards Dolly ‘Bat 
we saw the door open and pour bench locked 
so tempting. My father is tired with the 
heat; we have come strolling through the 
meadows farther than we intended. If you 
will allow us to rest a few minutes, we shall 
be so much obliged *’ 

Ladv Barbara spoke with a pretty humil- 
ity which sat gracefully on her stateliness, 
and her eyes said what she was saying to 
herself— 

‘“‘What a charming picture! What « 
Paradise, and what an Eve! I had no ides 
we had such a discovery to make so near 
us ’” 

Dolly had risen in her first surprise, and 
her large dark eyes, from under their level 
brows looked with equal admiration back 
at the fair stately beauty. 

‘Pray rest as long as you wish,’’ said she; 
‘it is quiet and shady here "’ 

“It is charming,’’ declared Lady Barbara 
with enthusiasm. I had no idea there was 
such a pretty spot in Overton Is it your 
taste which has made this little rs 
lovely?’ 

‘No, not mine,’’ said Dolly: ‘Max plan. 
ned it all, long ago—my brother Max’ 

“Ab! M——?” returned La/y Barbara, 
with a well-bred note of interrogation at 
the end of her long-drawn pause of hesita- 
tion 

‘Max Peveri'—the Doctor,”’ said Dolly, 
an she ofi-red Lady Bartara a handful of 
lilies of the valley from « bed near her 

‘Thanks; they are delicious How luxu- 
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‘Better?’ he repeated after her, ques- 


riantly they grow!’ returned Lady Barbara, 
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ym tle “We have none so fine 


Taen Lord Meander julned in the con 
versaiion ; aod tly Dolly and her little 
bandmaid ht out the afternoon tea. 
table and the little chine cups, each 
ope 6 to a collector. which had been 
from Dolly's great great. 

, and the company drvnk tea 

vot there the lilies and Jaburnums, 


ard “er immensely,’’ Lady Barbara 
cedered? 


‘There is nothing like an impromptu 
pleasure for erjoyment,’’ raid she, as she 
tock ber leave. a messenger having been 
Gespaiched to Clavering for the carriage, 
‘and cur little picnic is more delightful for 
being uppremeditated. lam going to ask 
you, Miss Peveril, to do me another kind. 
pees, Will you teach me that embroidery 
stitch?’ 

. nana (Om anewered Dolly. 

“You wil) find me a very stupid pupi!;”’ 
said Lady Birbara; ‘I warn you betore 
bend. 1 am only just taking to feminine 
— and they come awkwardly to me 

education was negiected in that way, | 
believe; or perhaps paps made me bis com 
penion so early that most of my leisure 
time was given to ridicg and driving or 
waikiog with him. Now that be is not so 
strong as he used to be and spends #0 much 
of his days indoors, I begin to fee! the want 
of employment for my fi-gers. Not that! 
en ever to atiainto such periection as 
this’ ’--'ak'ng up the :qiare of dark blue 
cloth on which Dolly was weaving her deli 
ca‘e sprays of white hawthorn blossom and 
green leaves—‘ this is real art.’’ 

‘Very pretty. indeed—charming,’’ mur- 
mured Lord Mountjoy, with bis eyes fixed 
on Dolly's picturesque litle figure and 
arched eyebrows. 

‘Then when will it be convenient to you 
to give me the first lesson?’ a:ked Lady 
Barbara. ‘To morrow afternoon may I 
send the carriage for yout And we will 
have a return pic-nic in the box tree walk 
at Clavering.”’ 

“Yes, to morrow, but please do not send 
the carriage. I can walk—I would rather, 
indeed,"’ protested Dolly, shy of the smart 
grooms and of all the imposing state of 
tinkling bells and silver fineries in which 
Lady Birbara was accustomed to go forth. 

‘Wel’, just as you plesase,”’ said Lady 
Barbara; ‘but come early, if,’ she added 
with a smile so winning that Dilly could 
not have resisted it had she telt inclined, ‘I 
may venture to ask for so much of your 
time. I have one ortwo pretty things in 
the way of old tapestry to show you at 
Claveriog; they will be interesting to you, 
perbaps.”’ 

‘Thoanks,"’ returned D lly, simply. She 
was shy still, but there wasa fascination 
about Lady Barbara which carried her 
awav. 

“A very pretty lit'le nerson!’ Lord 
Mouo')>y pronounced of Dolly as soon as 
she was out of hearing. 

‘Charming!’ ¢xclaimed his daughter. 
“Pretty and refined and original and living 
in sucha delightful little nest! I am de 
lighted to have found her out. Clavering 
is such a howling wilderness in the way of 
eligible acquaintance. If I can only per 
suade her tu be companionable."’ 

‘There will be no difficulty about that, I 
should say.’’ 

*I dont know,” ssid Lord Moun'jov's 
daughter; ‘‘she is shy and proud, anc , 

* Proud—to you?’ 

“Yes, to me. If I mistake not, she is of 
the kind who would be proud justto me 
wonder what the brow:¢@ the Doc'or is lik? 
Ilave you ever met with him? I have an 
idea he would be a disapointment after the 
sister,’’ Lady Barbara said, musingly. ‘‘Tae 
mankind in there cases generally come far 
behind the other sex. The odd thing to me 
is that, living so near, I shcu'd never have 
seen that sweet little girl before. Itis a 
face and a foul ensemble which I should cer 
tainly peituer have forgotten nor passed 


Yes, it is odd,"’ Lord Moun'}| vy assented. 
‘Bhe is very young; probably the has been 
away at school ’’ 

‘Yes, that must be it; she lives alone 
with her brother, she says Cant we look 
up the brother, papa—get Saunders to send 
for him for one of the servants or some 
thing r’ 

*‘But Saunders bas a) ways ca!led in Lewis. 
It would never do to throw him over ”’ said 
Lord Mountjoy, who was strictly Conserva 


vo. 

“No, I suppose not ut I should like to 
bring the young man forward « li tle, for the 
sake of his sister,’’ answered Barbara. 

Poor Max, to be “brought forward’ by 
being sent for to prescribe lor the Clavering 
servants’ hal). 

Lady Barbara was unconscious of any 
irony. She was so ured to the autocratic 
supremacy of Ciavering that it never struck 
her that a ema)! country practitioner might 
have ambitions above the physicking of her 
domestics. And even on this preferment 
Lord Moun’) »y put his solemn veto. 

‘My dear Bab,"’ he said, ‘‘we can't puts 
png on Lewis; it is quite out of the ques 


* Yes, T suppoee it is. Well, I must think 
other 2: 


of some way,’’ concluded Lady Bar- 





“And in the meantime,”’ suggested her 
father, ‘it would be well to ascertain if the 
yueg man is worthy of your patronage. 

ou forget that vou know nothing sbout 
bim perronally. The family is respectable 

I have beard there was an old 


I believe I did hear something » bout s son.” 
he added, indifferently. fora ‘‘Whig”’ family 
did pot much interest Lord Mountjoy. 

Bat Dolly interested Lady Barbara—in- 
terested her immensely—more than any “ne 
she had met with for a long time. And 
Lady Birbara had just come toa point io 
her Tite when she wanted a new interest and 
a new ¢xperience—when all the old round 
was beginning to pall, and ail things to seem 
‘flat. stale, and unprofitable.’’ The life of 
Ciavering was dull, too. now that Lord 
Moun'j»y could neither ride ror bunt as he 
had been uecd to do; and Lady Barbara, an 
only child, with neither mother nor sister, 
craved sometbiog, she hardly knew what. 
It was not love. she decided; that had been 
«flered ber. and refused more times tban she 
could count. Lady Sarbara never intended 
to leave ber father—so she said—and her 
heart was, at twenty-two, quite untouched 
by anv other love 

‘Why should [ marry?’ she would say 
in answer 'o the remonstrances of her friends. 
“It would break papa’s beart, and mine too, 
torany third person t come between us 
We are father and daughter. brother and 
sister, everything in the world to each other. 
Do you think I would give up all this fora 
mere husband? And what husband? Why, 
there is not a young man in the whole gene 
ration who can be compared with papa! The 
race has deteriorated; the golden youth of 
the period is a pigmy afier my giant. I will 
have none of him!” 

“But the futuret’’ some zealous and pru 
dent friend would suggest. ‘‘Lord Mount 


joy cannot live forever "’ 


‘Hush!’ Lady Barbara would reply, 
with tears in her eyes, and her lip tremb- 
ling ‘Il hope we shall die together, and, if 
not, do you think that any husban! could 
console me for having left him to die alone?’ 

She was impracticable. Sometimes Lord 
Mountjoy, urged to his duty by the argu- 
ments cof avxious relatives, attempled # 
feeble remonstrance. 

“Everything goes with me, Bib,’’ he 
would say, ‘and you, my darling, will not 
have what the poorest gentleman can leave 
his child—the home in which you were 
born I should like to see you safe and well 
provided for before I go. ‘That is to say,”’ 
he added, with a sigh and a smile, ‘1 sup 
pose I ought to feel all this; they tell me 
a0."’ 

‘‘And, in reality, all you do feel is that 
you are glad to have me with you, and don't 
want to part from me—isn't itso, papa? 
Weil, don't let us pretend any more, then, 
You have done your duty, dear; now let 
us be happy.’”’ 

And Lady Birbara had her own way. 

And now Lord Mountjoy’s health was 
failing fast, and his daughter was shutting 
her eyes to the terrible truth, and clinging 
closer and closer to him, as if to keep at bay 
the dread shadow which threatened to divide 
them after all. 

‘Lord Mountjoy seemed eo feeble, and 
Lady Barbara is so beautifully devoted to 
bim; she anticipates everything he wants, 
and is ready to help him before he moves 
It is touching to see her with him,”’ said 
Dolly. as she met her brother in the hall, all 
in # flatter with her great news. 

Max turned to hang up bis driving coat, 
and said nothing. 

‘Oh, Max, how lively she is—with such a 
grand kind of beauty—-like a princess ! And 
she is sO sweet with it, so womanly and 
good. If she were a queen, her subjects 
would be proud to die for her,’’ said enthu 
siastic Dolly, looking round for Max's re- 
sponse 

But Max was gone. 

Dolly prattied on all through dinner 
about the afternoon surprise, about Lady 

Barbara's beauty and ot all the incidents of 
the little adventure. 

‘Max, you are quite provoking!’ she 
exclaimed at last. ‘‘You are not in the least 
intercsted. Iam sure you would have been 
as fascinated se I was if you had sen her 
as I did, and spoken to her.”’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ said Max, under his 
breath, and then he yawned demonstra 
tively; and poor Dolly looked snubbed. 


CHAPTER ILL 


HE next day was rainy, with little Arril 
storm bursts, which shook the blossoms 
from the trees and left in their place a 
thousand sparkling jewels, glittering 

like diamonds in the quickly recurring sun- 
shine. 

When Dolly came, bright and rosy. to 
keep her appointment, she found Lady Bar. 
bara cosily installed in a corner of tre long 
oak panelled corridor, hung with the por. 
traits of dead and gone Mountjoys and 
Claverings, and looking out, through rows 
of latticed windows, on to the century old 
oak trees and beeches of the park, and over 
a wide expanse of country beyond. In Lady 
Birbara’s corner the polished floor was 
spread with tiger and bear rugs, and the 
winduw-seats were furnished with crimson 





velvet cushions, which gaves rich spot of 
coloring out of the sombre shadows. 

“It is so good of you to come, votwith- 
standing the rain,” seid Lady Barbera, 
seni co have taken the opportanty of 

-pic, 80 ve taken 
ucing you to another of mv favorite 
haunts. This is what I used tocall my ‘per 
lor’ when I was @ little girl. I delight in 
the somber solemnity of this , and in 
the view from these windows. It is the 
finest we have. I generally spend the rainy 
summer days here; and when I am tired of 
work or of reading I can range up and down 
the gallery for exercise. I want a good deal 
of espace when lam shut up_ I feel likes 
caged lion What will you dot Will you 
sit still and rest after your walk, or will 
look at the pictures?’ —seeing that Dolly's 
eyes were fixed on the walls. 

“How like this is to you!" said Dolly, 
pausing before a framed beauty hanging 
jus’ over Lady Barbara’s work-‘able. 

“Yes, so I am told,” returned Lady Bar- 
bara. ‘Papa does not like to see the re- 
semblance. That was a degenerate daughter 
of our house, who fell in love with a man 
beneath berin rank. Her father shut her 
wp in a convent and her brothers, detecting 
the presump uous lover in an attempt to 
carry her «ft put him to death beneath her 
window. She went mad, and was brought 
home to die; and of course tradition says 
that the ghost haunts the park, where she 
used to meet her low-born swain, in the 
twilight.”’ 

“Poor thing!’ murmured Dolly, looking 
at the beautiful haughty face, and wonder- 
ing a8 she looked. 

“Yes,’’ said Lady Barbara, ‘I suppose 
one only feels the pathos of the unbappy 
love-story at this distance of time, and the 
romance carries us away. But, if we had 
lived at the time, our sympathies would 
have been with the family.”’ 

‘‘But—they loved each other,’’ hesitated 
Dollv. 

‘Noblesse oblige,’’ returned Lady Barbara. 
‘‘Death ia better than disgrace.’’ 

“Not other people's death,’’ said Dolly. 

“Oh, yes—a dozen deathe—in those times 
when lile was so cheap, you know-—-than 
that a noble man should be dragged down 
to the dust! But nobody need nave died, 
afterall. Lady Gladys could have retired 
to her convent, and her lover could have 
gone to the wars, and both would have 
done their duty.”’ 

‘‘And wasted their happiness,’’ said Dolly. 

‘Honor is better than happiness,’’ re- 
joined Lady Barbara, 

‘I don’t know—in that sense,’’ hesitated 
Dolly. ‘You and I look on things from 
euch a different point of view, I suppose, 
Lady Birbara. I have no great family tra- 
dition to uphold——at least, not of the same 
kind,’’ she corrected herself. ‘‘I can aflord 

She sto:ped short with the sudden 
remembrance that what she would say 
would bardly be courteous, perhaps. 

“You can afford to have a heart and to 
be happy,’’ Lady Barbara finished for her, 
putting her two hands on Dolly’s shoulders, 
and looking down smilingly into the flushed 
earnest littie face. ‘‘Well, I may come to 
your point of view yet. I don't know; I 
bardly think so, But at least I can appreci- 
ate it. Now let us go and look at my tapes- 
try. Papa is busy with his steward, and 
we have all the afternoon to ourselves, unti! 
he comes home at five o clock for tea. Here 
is another ancestor with a story.”’ 

She pressed Dolly's little hand under her 
arm, and they wandered through the long 
galleries and stately rooms, Lady Barbara 
telling the story of each old picture and 
relic, and Dolly listening in a strange sort 
ot delicious dream as if the dear old ro- 
mances she loved had all come true, and 
fairyland was a reality. 

“And our afternoon has slipped away, 
and I have not learned my s’itch after all }’ 
Lady Barbara exclaimed as they came back 
to her ‘‘parlor’’ and found Lord Mounjoy 
seated before the tea table, waiting patiently 
for them. ‘You see, napa, I can’t be 
womanly, even when I set out for it. Miss 
Peveril and I have been employed in rous- 
ing up the ghosts of our ancestors, and the 
occupation seems much more congenial to 
me than sewing and stitching. The Lady 
Gladyses and Lady Eleanores of the past 
have used up all the Clavering talent in that 
line. And yet I am half envious when I 
see what Miss Peveril and others can 
do, Will vou give me another trial] ?’’—to 
Dolly. ‘‘Come again, and we will sit out 
under the trees, amongst the flowers, as you 
do at home, and see if the inspiration will 
come to me there.’’ 

S> it happened that, on one pretext or 
another, Lady Barbara and Dolly were, 
after that evening, constantly together 
Dolly's taste, Dolly's ingenuity, Dolly's 
own bright company, were continually in 
requisition at Clavering, where even a 
Moun’ j>y was ready to welcome the ‘ pretty 
little person’’ tor her own sake, as well as 
for Lady Barbara's; or two or three times a 
week Lady Barbara would come walking 
across the meadows ard in at the green 
garden door, surprising Dolly at some of 
her household tasks, or sitting with her in 
tbe garden, when those tasks were done, 
idling whilst Dolly worked, or reading aloud 
some new poem and tale which 
brought with her. he ‘had 


D 

a for his sister's sake Twit not forget 
bh m. ” ° 

wondered at the untoward 
chances which seemed against Max's ever 
walking in upon her and lady B 7) 
tete a-tetes and regretted that the 
of ber new ——— should be all ber 
own—'he only thing in all her life which 
she bad not shared with Max, and therefore, 
to faithful Dolly, incomplete. 

And only Max knew how the meeting, 
which seemed so probable—even unavoid- 
able—never came about. But Fate was 
stronger than the strongest resolutions of 
Max, and the meeting was destined to come 
about, and in a manner as startling as it 
was unexpected. One afternoon that Msx's 
way home led him by the park 
of Clavering, he saw the cream colored 
cobs just turning out, and paused on the 
brow of the hill, with the instinct of avoid. 
ance which always seized him in view of 
the aristocratic equipage. He could see 
from where he halted that the horses were 
fresh from the stable—the two previous days 
had been wet—and that Lord Mountjoy was 
driving, whilst Lady Barbara sat by his 
side. Max Peveril noticed this ly, 
hecause the arrangement was unusual, 
Barbara having of late almost invariably 
taken the reins. Max rode on slowly, to 
give the Clavering party time to pass beyond 
his reach, or perhaps to diverge into one of 
the cross-roade, which met at the post 
helow the hill. But things were against the 
Doctor that afternoon; the carriage held on 
the straight road—Max's road—-and Max 
followed at a safe distance the trail of the 
low victoria. He was not so far behind but 
that he could see how the cobs tossed their 
hght, well combed manes—could see Lidy 
Barbara's gray veil floating on the wind 
too, as she leant back with her face turned 
Me her father, as if in conversation with 

m. 


A little further on the straight white road 
traversed the railway line bv a level cross- 
ing guarded by white gates. Presently Max, 
emg owe — — something which made 

m hasten his laggard pace, and put his 
good steed to its utmost powers, vs 

This was what Max saw—a swift black 
railway train gliding with silent and, it 
seemed to Max sickening facility towards 
the point at which the straight road crossed 
the railway line. 

Max had not yet descended the hill, and 
his view-point was wider than that of the 
Claverings, who could not have seen the ap- 
prosching train. 

And, even as Max looked, the undulating 
black line disappeared into a tunnel, to 
emerge, as the young Doctor knew, ina 
proximity to the cobs which would—what. 
ever the other risks might be—prove exceed. 
ingly hazardous to them in their present ex- 
cited state. 

Max measured distances and chances as 
he urged his horse desperately. onwards, 
guiding him to the soft grass at the side of 
ee pone, to dull the sound of his advancing 

onts. 

But Max had lagged too far behind. Not- 
withstanding all his speed the catastrophe 
he dreaded had happened ere he could warn 
Lord Mountjoy The train rushed with » 
wild shriek out of the mouth of the tunnel; 
Lady Barbara’s cobs stood still for an ‘nstant, 
every hair bristling, then dashed off, mad 
with terror, straight ahead. 

Straight ahead was the railway line, with 
the gates standing wide open, and on each 
side the road was barred by thick close 
hedges. 

Max was alongside now. unnoticed by the 
rest. In another moment he would be fore- 
most inthe mad race As he dashed on- 
wards the young man’s quickened senses 
took in every detail of the scene—the stupe- 
fied terror of the gatekeeper as he 
staring vacantly from the carriage to 
the express train; the mad venture of the 
groom, as he hung for a moment over the 
back of his seat, then dropped, a motionless 
mass, on the road; the white face and calm 
action of Lady Barbara, ss she took the 
reins from her father’s trembling hands: the 
shrinking ot the old man as he covered his 
face and fell back. 

Max noted all these. He noted too how 
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eh oeren ates Of te eWeek ‘Whleper 
and fluttering leaves, w 
of the summer wind. Lady Barbara 
her She was lying on & . 
beneath a network of interlacing boughs; a 
strange face wes bending over her, a 
full of grave concern—of something else 
which her overshadowed senses failed to de- 
fine, but which dropped like soothing balm 
upon them. 

‘Try to swallow this. Stay—let me lift 
your head Now take it.” 

The voice was deep and sweet, but it was 
a strange voice—perhaps it was part of Lady 
Barbsra’s dream—for this strange feeling 
must be a dream—the tone was quietly calm 
with a certain authority in it. which was 


herself up tothe novel sensation of being 
taken out of her own hands and disposed of 
without herown concurrence. She must be 
very weak or—or something—to be so sub 
missive. A little languid wonder stirred 
her dormant m'nd first of all; then. as 
thought strengthened, a vague alarm dis- 
turbed the pleasant sense of rest. 

‘“‘What—what has harpened?” she ex- 
claimed, fixiog her eyes upon Max. 

Even when she spoke it all came back to 
her with a horror she had not felt in the ex- 
citement of the crisis 

mee she gasped, starting suddenly up. 
“ apal’’ 
“Lord Mountjoy is not injured. You 


*-Papa, where is he?’’ she insisted. ‘“What 
have you done with him ?’’—turning upon 
Max with a quick suspicion, never heeding 
his question 

“] will bring him to you if you will sit 
down. You are not able tq walk,” Max 
answered, with that same assumption of one 
who was to be obeyed which had already 
impressed Lady Barbara. 

he sat down again—her head was giddy 
and her limbs were trembling—and watched 
him anxiously as he disappeared in‘’o the 
gatekeeper’s cottage hard by. He came out 
in another moment with Lord Mountjoy 
leaning on his arm, alive and safe, but so 
old and grey; so teeble and shaken, that 
“* Bar "s heart stood still as she looked 
at him. 

‘‘Heaven be praised !'’ Lord Mountjoy half 
sobbed as he sank down upon the grass be. 
side his daughter. 

“I have sent to Clavering for a close car 
riage; it} is in sight now. If Lady Bar 
bara can walk across this meadow, we can 
meet the carriage at that point,”’ said Max. 
offering his arm to Lord Mountjoy, and 
turning his back on the white gates and the 
line, and what lay on them—alas, the poor 
cobe!—as the father and daughter rose. 

‘Yes, yes,” hastily acquiesced Lord 
Mountjoy, hurrying nervously onwards. 
‘You will not leave us now—you will come 
with us?’’—as Max held the carriage door 
open. 

And with a scarcely perceptible hesi- 
tation Max stepped in cher the oid noble- 
a and took his plac® opposite Lady Bar- 

ra. 


Who was this man who appeared to have 
taken the command of the situation, on 
whom her father leaned, and who appeared 
80 entitled to his confidence ? Lady Barbara 
wondered, as she glanced at the figure on 
the opposite seat. 

He was a gentleman—that Lady Barbara 
saw at once; he did not belong to the neigh 
borhood, she knew, or thought she knew; 
he was perhaps some visitor staying at Wal- 
ton Grange, or at Sir Charles E))sworth’s, 
“eae come up in time to render assist- 

Lady Barbara could not trust her thoughts 
to look back to the terrible crisis passed. 

‘Now, papa,’’ she said, as the carriage 
stopped at the entrance to Clavering, ‘‘we 
will send Dobson on at once to Overton for 
Doctor Lewis.”’ 


“Quite unnecessary, my dear—quite un- 


‘You must see him, papa—indeed you 
must. Your nerves have been a little shaken; 
a little comporibg draught——’’ 

‘Mr. Peveril will prescribe for us both, 
my dear”’—with a courteous wave of his 
hand towards Max—“if be should think it 


So this was Dolly's hero, of 
whom Lady Barbara had been used to think 
this man ey. oven a little disparaging!y— 
this man, who had epeken to Lady Ba: bara 
herself with authority, who bowed now with 
4 quiet dignity at Lord Mountjoy's intro- 

uction, whose manners and ‘‘tone” had the 








SA URDAY 
the 


man whom Lady 
beforehand would be 
well trained in 

made him her best curteey,end 
this is Dolly’s hero! Sweet little 
was right, A hl 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Loved and Lost. 


BY B. B. 


HAD retired to my room, after intense 

exertion. feeling quite tired. All the 

day I had been poring over Blackstone, 

and now, to escape from the gloomy 
office to my own cheerful room, was in- 
deed a great relief. 

T bad drawn off mv coat and boot. and 
seated — at Rg deer. when a tap at os 
door ca me to round sharply, an 
exclaim, ‘ Come in!'’ 

In answer to this, a head was thrust in, 
and then came these words: “‘A gentleman 
to see you. sir.’’ 

“Show him up,” said I, biting my lips. 
for I am an old elor, and do not relish 
being disturbed. 

A heavy footstep sounded on the stairs; 
the door opened suddenly, and—there stood 
=e friend and college chum, Harry Rush- 


“Ed!” exclaimed he, sprin forward 
and wringing my band oe 

“Harry, old boy, how are you? Do sit 
down—take oft your coat, and make your- 
self at home!” 

I was very much ‘‘flurried,’’ as the saying 
is, to speak another word till he was seated 
comfortably in my great arm chair before 
the fire. Then. aftersome preliminary con- 
versation dwelling on everything in general 
and nothing in particular, I suddenly (in the 
midst of a tremendous ‘Ha! ha!’’) broke 
out seriously, ‘“‘Harry, have you seen the 
lady lately of whom vou have spoken so 
freely in your letters— Rachel Grayson?” 

Anger, caused by disappoiotment. showed 
itself in his face for one instant, then fol- 
lowed a look of intense pain. 

“E1,”’ said he, drawing closer t6 me, and 
grasping my hand, “I bave something to 
tell you concerning that lady, which will 
caure the very blood to boil in your veins. 

“Why, Harry!” exclaimed I; ‘‘has any- 
thing befallen her? Why do you look so?’’ 

He withdrew his hand from mine, clench- 
ed it and brought it down with great force 
upon thearm of the chair. Then starting 
up he paced the floor. ; 

Never have I seen a face showing such 
anguish as did his upon this occasion. Every 
step he took seemed to grind something be- 
neath it; every movement evinced a spirit, 
which, like a vesse] fastened to its wharf, 
fretted and chafed to free itself. 

‘‘Has—anything—befallen her?’ he ejac- 
ulated, as if soliloquizing—‘‘has anything 
befall——— Yes, Ned, yes!’’ hesuddenly burst 
forth, coming once again to my side; ‘‘and 
you shal] hear the story, if I can but be suf- 
ficently patient to narrate it.’’ 

He calmed himself somewhat, and then 


began. 

eTmmediately after graduating with you 
at college, I returned to my native village, 
to recuperate. I needed rest; my brain was 
completely overworked. Some months sub- 
sequently, I began to feel rejuvenated. I 
frequently took strolls in the great woods— 
went hunting, fishing, &c. 

“On one occasion, while out strolling, I 
caught sight of some object in the woods, 
and immediately started in pursuit. Great. 
was my astonishment to behold a lady. 
She had been, with others, taking a walk, 
and had, by some accident, become lost. 
Her face was so handsome that I could 
hardly keep my eyes from it; her figure and 
voice so bewitching that I was enslaved. 
Never before in my whole existence had I 
seen such an angelic countenance. I guided 
her to her home, and was rewarded by an 
invitation to call. 

‘Thus it was that I first became acquaint- 
ed with Rachel] Grayson, and learned to love 
her with my whole heart. 

‘‘As our acquaintance ripened, my pas. 
sion increased; never was I so happy as 
whea in her presence. To wait upon her— 
to execute her every wish—to win an ap- 

roving smile—was all I cared for. I was 
[nfatusted—my whole soul seemed to rise 
up at times like some great spirit, and it was 
with difficulty that I crushed the words of 
love I would have uttered. 

“One October evening, when the rays of 
the moon shone upon green fields and trees, 
spreading a canopy over the earth, I called 
upon Rachel. When we met, the epirit of 
love mastered me. I fell upon my knees 
and declared my passion—told it all—ex- 

lained my anguish caused by absence from 
- aeonwer | and, in short, must have 
acted in a crazed manner. 

“Bhe listened to me till I had finished; 
then, placing her hand in mine, uttered 
these words: ‘Harry. I respect you—nay. 
Jove you with a sister’s love. Your wife I 


never be!’ / : 
wr‘This thea was the sad awakening from 
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‘Oa last Christmas Eve, the blow fell. 
I struggled through the bliading snow to 
ber gate I reafember it well—— twas near 
the midnight hour. AsI neared it, I could 
see through the storm lights fiiehing from 
every window, while the cries of female do 
mestics rang through the air. Sumething 
indescribable filled my breast. I seemed 


century or two since that the descendants 
Judas iecariot still existed at Corfu, 1 


: 


choking. My heart was in my mouth. | the persons who suffered this imputation 
Hastily flinging the gate aside, 1 was soon | stoutly denied the truth of the Ss 
amongst them. When the ceremony of washing the feet 
** ‘What has happened?’ exclaimed I, ad- | performed in the Greek church at Sayras, 
dreseing the aged mother. the bishop represents Christ, and the twelve 
Then came the thunderbolt. apostles are acied arse mang pleots, Ile 
“Rachel, my child, is gone —has eloped!’’ | wh> personates J must be paid fur it, 
Here my friend stopped, as if to gain suf. | and such is the feeling of the people that 
ficient strength for a final effort. whoever accepts this odious part commonly 


retains the name of Judas for life. 

O.tp Loxp 15 —Before houses were num- 
bered in London, it was « commen 
with tradesmen not much known, when 
they advertised, to meation the color of their 
pext neighbor's door, balcony or lamp, of 
which custom the following copy of a baad. 
bill will present a carious instance: ‘ Next 
to the Golden Door, te Soff ik street, 
near Pall Mall, at the Barber's Pole, liveth 
® certain pe'son. mobert Barker who. hav- 
ing found out an excellent method for sweat- 
ing or fluxing of wiggs; his prices are 2: 61. 
for each bob and 3:. for every tye wigg 
pigtail, ready money.”’ 

Tus Arnican Honey Biap —It endeav- 
ors to attract the attention of travelers, sad 
to induce them to follow it. When it suc 
ceeds thus far, it almost invariably leads the 

reson who follows to a nest of wild bees. 

hile on the route, it k up an incersiat 
twittering, as if to assure its follower of suc 
cess, and often alights on the grouad or s 
bush, and looks back to see if the person is 
still in purauit. The native Africans, when 
conducted by the bird, frequently answer 
its twittering with a whistle as they p 
for the purpose of signifying to their con- 
ductor that they are still following it When 
the bird arrives at the hollow tree, or other 
place where the honey is deposited, it hovers 
over the spot, points at the deposit with its 


‘** ‘Has eloped!’ cried I, incredulously; 
be whom?’ 

‘The answer came, soon 

‘**With George Randoiph on adven.- 
turer.’ 

‘Then there seemed to come upon me an 
army of fiends. I fought to free myself—to 
go out into the alr—o search the world 
over—-and then the fiends vanished, every- 
° hing was enveloped in darkness, and reason 


‘‘Weeks passed. When at last my senses 
returned, I sat up in bed and looked around. 
It was not my room, surely. I heard the 
door open softly; a woman came to my 
side, and whispered words of comfort; but 
I did not wish to hear them—lI wanted to 
know what had become of Rachel, and why 
they had allowed me to remain so long in 
this room. Then, after a little persuasion, 
the story was told me. I hardly have pa. 
tience to narrate it to you now, Ned; Rs. 
chel, my sister, was in the same house with 
me. in our own little village. She had been 
betrayed! Betrayed and sent back to her 
home to die! Oh, if I could seek out this 
fiend!’’ be exclaimed, springing from his 
chair. ‘‘When he lies at my feet, slain by 
my hand, then I shall die contented—meet- 
mg Se laws of justice like a man!’’ 

here he stood, his eyes fairly blazing 
with excitement, his whole frame shakin 


with passion. I broke the spell into which | bill, and perches on a neighboring bush or 
I had fallen, and sprang forward. But it | tree to await its share of the pl ' 

was too late. Hatless and coatless, hedash-| Tag Resunaection —A young German 
ed down the steps. countess, who lived about a hup years 


* * ° . * 


Randolph was found upon a river's bank, 
with a creature, who once was a map, it is 
said, bending over him, and staring vacantly 
at nothing. 

The world is ind t over the murder 
committed by this lunatic, for ‘Mr. Ran- 
dolph was such a cultivated gentleman;”’ 
but Henry Rushton’s vengeanceand lunacy 
vividly portrays a love I had never seen be- 
fore, and shall never see again. 


IczLanpic CostomEs.— The ful) dress 
consisted of a helmet sha head dress of 
some stift white stuff, with a golden tiara 
around the front of it, and a large lace veil 
over all; a black cloth jacket, partly open 
in front, trimmed with velvet and gold em- 
broidery; a black cloth skirt of moderate 
length, and pretty full, embroidered with 
— silk. The belt was very handsome, 

ing covered with gold ornaments. For 
out of doors, there was a long, round, black 
velvet cloak, trimmed with white fur, and 
lined with green cloth. The oe teem | 
dress isa black cloth jacket trimmed wit 
velvet, but pot embroidered; a dark skirt, 
and a large apron of some bright color. A 
silk necktie is aleo worn, the color of which 
ought to match that of the apron. Diver- 
sity of taste, however, is exhibited both in 
the color of these parts of the dress and in 
the fineness of the work on the chemisette 
and cufis. The head dress is a small black 
worsted cap, with a Jong black silk tarse), 
and it is worn by all classes, the only d fler 
ence being in the gold, silver, or tinsel 
ornament on the tassel, and the slightly 
larger size of the caps worn by the old 
women. 


ago, was a noted unbeliever, and especially 
opposed to the doctrine of the resurrection. 
She died when about epee Lay oy age, and 
before ber death gave that her grave 
should be covered with a solid slab of gran- 
ite; that around it should be placed equare 
blocks of stone, and that the corners should 
be fastened to each other and to the granite 
slab by heavy iron clamps. Upon the cov- 
ering this inscription was placed: ‘This 
burial place, purchased to all eternity, must 
never opened.’’ Al] that human power 
conld do to prevent any change in that grave 
was done; but a little seed sprouted, and the 
tiny shoot found its way between the side 
stone and the + agd slab and grew there, 
slowly but steadily forcing its way unti) the 
iron clamps were torn asunder, and the 
granite lid was raised, and is now resting 
upon the trunk of the tree, which is large 
and flourishing. 

An Extensive Hote —The opening of 
the first railway is spoken of as a memorsa- 
ble event, but every one seems to forget that 
centuries before this occurred loads were 
transported on —s —_——. coe pleteion 
is «quall looked regarding the | 
of sues molatelen, such as Mont Cente 
and Saint Gothard in the Alpe, that similar 
works had been effected ages ago in mines 
on afar larger scale. The longest subter- 
ranean construction of this kind is to be 
found in the mines of Freyberg, in the 
Kingdom of S«xony. Already, atthe end 
of the year 1835, the galleries bad attained 
a length of 100 miles. At the same time 
the works, commenced at the end of the 
twelfth century, bad reached such a depth 
that any further descent was found to be 
impracticable. Consequently s new gallery 
had to be opened. The work was com- 
pleted a year ago, and its execution bad c- 
cupied thirty tbree years. Including the 
secundary gsileries. the shaft bas pow an 
extent of tunneling which will toon reach 
nearly thirty two miles. This length tar 
surpasses any railway tunne! in the world. 





—_—__ SEE 
John Nicholas took the two Misses Blu- 
menear out riding at Ellenville, N. Y., and 
they requited bim mith coldness. By wev 
of retaliation be sued their father for $4. 
which was his valuation of the ride, but the 
magistrate decided against him. 
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A Golden Dawn. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD LYNNRE'S 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ENE HALL was filled with conster. 
nation. Colonel Halle undertook the 
superintendence; Lady Rosedene was 
quite incapacitated. Al] that she could 
say was—‘‘T knew evil would come of it.”’ 

Even in the midst of her sorrow and dis 
may she had time to r fi -ct that her presti 
was ended—that never again could people 
with satisfaction of her home. A 
murder bad been committed there—e beau. 
tiful woman had been brutally slain in the 
middie of the night Instead of being the 
admiration of the whole county, her house 
would henceforth be shunned as the scene 
of a most cruel tragedy 

Colonel Halle, by dint of hard words, 

ght ber beck to reason. 
“It ts clearly,’’ be said, ‘a case of mur 
and the laws of the land must be 
obeyed; no one must touch the body or 
enter the room "’ 

The last injunction came too late. When 
terrified women came, they dis- 
ornaments on the toilet table; 
and no remembered whether the win. 
dow wes found open or shut; al] that was 
that the dead woman grasped 
her hands as though she had 
her last 


le. 
is removal. He 


sent away the —— women, he kept s 
watch on the chamber of the dead. He was 


as he picked up from 
beautiful spray of apple. 
been worn on the white 
evermore. 

Vv quickly the detectives came, and 
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‘ fragile, ’’ murmured another, 
4 te 8, wonder that ahe possessed the 
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efettncil’ 


‘1 am very 
The lady cannot ve this house. When 
ahe does it will be to go to Ulverston jail.’’ 

Those who saw the scene that followed 

will never forget it. The officer produced 
the warrant for Hyacinth 's apprehension ; he 
bad ridden to the nearest magistrate for it; 
and the her fair young face as white as 
death, clung to her lover, crying out that he 
must save her. Alan, mad with shame and 
d ir, sent for Lady Rosedene, who came 
with Colonel Halle. 
‘You cannot allow such an injustice as 
this,’’ he said; ‘‘it is too cruel! is young 
lady is under your care, Lady Rosedene; 
they shal] trample my dead body under 
foot before they touch her !"’ 

A voice rose from the crowd of women— 

“She killed Lady Fraser because she was 
jealous of her !'’ 

When Alan Branston heard the words, 
they smote him like a sword. The arm that 

gathered her closely to him fell by his 
side. She raised her despairing eyes to his 
face. 

“Oh, my love, my love,”’ she cried, 
‘surely, if all the world fails me, you will 
not?” 

Lady Rosedene's words bore fata] witness 
against her young visitor. 

‘I never thought ycu meant it, Hya 
cinth,'’ she ssid; ‘‘although I believe she 
drove you mad with jealousy.’’ 

‘I may have been mad,"’ replied the gir), 
calmly—‘'I do not remember what! said; 
but I take heaven to witness that [ never 
injured Lady Fraser.’’ 

“If you are innocent,’’ said Colone! Halle, 
‘you will be able to prove it at the right 
time and in the right place.’’ He, for one, 
evidently believed in the girl's guilt. 

The terrible scene was shortened by 
Colonel Halle. Uoder some pretext he drew 
Alan away, and during his absence Hyacinth 
Vane was removed under the charge ot the 
police officer. 

The details of the terrible tragedy at Dene 
Hall were socn known a!) over the land. 
The newspapers discussed it fully; 
illustrated paper had a view of Dene Hall; 


ae tragedy—the pathetic, the sentimen. 
the monitory; but one and al! of the 
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every variety of style was used in describ. | 


many months; but prisoner had been 
seriously ill, and it had been delayed until 
she was wel] enough to appear at the bar of 


true bill, and Hyacinth Vane was to be tried 
for her life for the wilful murder of Lady 


world. He would have lavished his whole 
wealth in her defence. He employed the 
cleverest and most eloquent counsel; 
left no stone unturned; he wore himself to 
a shadow io his effortea—but circumstantial 
evidence was too strong for him. 
= Sean le 
D 
e of the Dene Hall tragedy. 
had been nothing like the tragedy for years. 
The evidence against the prisoner was 
strong. Ladies of unimpeachable veracity 
came forward and said that they had heard 
the prisoner threaten that she would slay the 
deceased if she took her lover from her; and 
those words, spoken by the girlin the mad 
frenzy of jealousy, meaning nothing then, 
had a very different and far more horrible 
sound when repeated in a court of justice. 
She had been heard to threaten Lady Fraser. 
A dozen witnesses could swear to the ill- 
feeling there was between thetwo. On the 
night of the murder they had quarrelled; 
Hyacinth had been heard to say that she 
would kill her rival it she would take her 
It was next 


5 


round her shoulders; the same shaw) was 
found clenched in the dead woman's hands, 
and fastened to it was one of the blue corn- 
flowers Miss Vane had worn. 

The evidence was strong; no one else had 
even a faint dislike to the hapless lady. The 
crime had not been committed for booty; 
her jewelry was lying about, but not even a 
ring had been touched. There was no pos- 
sible motive to be assigned save that of 
jealousy; there was no one jealous but Hya- 
cinth Vane. The evidence as tothe shaw!) 
found in the murdered woman’s hands 
proved that Hyacinth Vane must have been 
with her when she died; therefore she must 
have killed her. 

So argued the prosecution; so thought the 
jury; and in defence what was there to be 
said? Most eloquent appeals were made by 
the clever counsel empioyed. They spoke 
of the prisoner's youth and beauty; they 
tried to show how impossible it was that a 

1 so young, so fragile, so weak, could 
ve been guilty of so gross a crime. 


that the trial was “ her Per- 

pase ber Zent cad eer, Neaeed of plea 
g for her, were pst ’ 

had to steel themselves. Jury 
The evidence had told her; one 

could read it in the faces of the 

which grew graver and sadder—in the face 

of the judge, which was sorrowful with a 

great sorrow—in the weeping evesof women 

and the bent brows ot stern men. 
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Blowly the sun-rays are alon 
aeknaeefeaatinen. 
the darkness which for me knows no second 
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fi 
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— and raved, good men have pra 
while I—— 
Strange stories are told of the last nigh 
spent by those condemned to die on 
. Bometimes a stupor of despair 
comes over the crimina]—s stu 
which nothing can rouse him—and he dies; 
. bewilde a frantic madness seizes him. 


= 
g & 


them. In this cel] due precaution has been 
taken; there is a portion of it enclosed within 
an iron railing, which has no outlet into the 
cell. It the warder wants to go near the 
prisoner he must go out of his own door 
and re-enter the cell the door that be- 
longs to it. The railed off portion looks 
like an immense iron cage. The warder’s 
bed is inside it. 

I have heard of frantic men clutching 
those bars with shrieks that have made the 
blood run cold in the veins of those who 
heard. I shall try to die calmly; but I know 
that I shall be most terribly afraid. 

Faster now and faster the light 
along the wall. Oh for one face to e 
on me, for one hand to touch me, for one 
word of comfort! I climb to the window 
and watch the blue sky. What mystery 
lies beyond it? 

There is just one breath of sweet summer 
air. Ilay my tired head against the cold 
stone wall. and shut my eyes: then—ah, 
then I am in the old at home, where 
the roses are growing. and sweet old- 
fashioned flowers are full of perfume! The 
blossoms fall from the lime-trees, the bees 
are busy with the carnations, the butterflies 
woo the lilies, the golden sunlight lies over 


all. A bird with t eyes and smooth 
poemage sings on a of white pear- 
lossom. Oh, dear and gracious heaven, 


— it is, this warm, sunlit, fragrant 
world. 

I watch the swallows on the eaves; I 
watch the blue and white pigeons cir- 
cle in the air. My heart light and 
gay with all this loveliness around me; yet 


there is a feeling as of some impending 
dread. I hear the wood-pigeous and the 
can see the 


shout of children at play. 
gray church spire, nt ps voice calls, ‘‘Hys- 
cinth, where asoyen ‘‘T am here, father,” 
I answer in m ; and I see my father 
walk down broad path bordered by 
white lilies. A sudden sense of security 
and freedom from all danger warms my 
heart. I throw my arms round him, and 
then. with a deadly chill, with a terrible 
horror, with mortal dread, with keenest 
soguish, Iawake. Ah, dear heaven, it was 
buts dream! Iam miles away from the 
garden at home and I have looked my last 
on my father’s face. 

It was onlya dream. My head lay on the 
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all my hfe? 

Then comes a 
again. This time 
churchvard at home, 
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Tne light men love so well and call the 
gloaming has set in: strange shadows lie in 


mv ears; every few moments a curious sen. 
comes over me. a loes of memory and 
a copfusion of thought Oncel fancy that 
the face I love best on earth is smiling into 
mine; I fancy Iam kneeling. with my head 
on my lover’s breast. and his dear arms 
around me. I forgive him. mv dear Jove 
whose disloyalty has brought me here. I 
forgive him. and love him with all my 
heart, asI always have. But. when mv 
senses return to me, mv head lies on no 
Jover’s breast; I have fallen upon the stone 
floor, and have arelv strength to rise. 

Ah, my love, Ishal] never more know the 
clasp of your hands! J said hard werds 
cruel and bitter, 'n my jealous rage, but I 
never meant them. I would have given my 
life for you, not have taken the life of one 
you loved 

Hyacinth Vane guilty of murder! It 
seems absurd, as thongh one broke a but- 
terfly on a wheel or racked with torture a 
feathered songster. My whole heart faints 
at the sight of pain. 

I hated her for her beautiful face for her 
proud manner, for her false sweet words, 
for her insolence to me; but slay her? Dear 
heaven, I had neither the strength. the 
—, ge, nor the will to hurt one hair of ber 

! 

I hated her; she had robbed me of more 
than my life; but slay her? Ah me, how 
foolish the wisest of men are! If I had been 
a judge and they had brought before me 
such another girl as myself. it seems to me 
that I should have looked in the girl’s face 
and said— 

‘That child a murdress? What von- 
ger%e P 

Though my judge locked sorrv for me. 
yet he certainly believed I had done that 
shxmeful deea. 

I shall stand before another Judge to 
morrow, and He wil! know; there wil! be 
no a then—no untruth. I shall find 
Infinite Mercy. My earthly jndge has failed: 
on these hands cf mine no stains of blood 
res*.. 

And now the last faint light must be dying 
out of the skies at home. Mv hours grow 
fewer. I must orav now, while my senses 
are lefttome I must beg heaven to for- 
give al] my sins. 

What is my worst sin? JT made an idol of 
my lover 1 worshipped him as one should 
only worship the great Creator. TI gave 
my love the love I should have given to 
heaven For that sin J must pray for par. 
don. Again. the sins of hstred agnin«t the 
heautifn] woman who stole him from me, of 
burning jealousy, of bitter words. of long- 
ing for vengeance—for those sins, and no 
other, I bave to suffer to-morrow a shame- 
fa) death. 

T am sorry for ber lving in ber grave, her 
bright beauty hidden forever from the eyes 
of men; but I pity myself more. Thoveands 
of curious eves will look on — I = 
There wil! be no one to prove t was in- 
pocent. Mv father, wy friends the girls T 
loved. the children I played with, will all 
believe me puters SO eresll ae aety ot 

they will te" at Dun ¢ 
ee ae Gertrude 





(TO BEB CONTINUED. ] 


The Way to Get Well. 


BY M. R. 


AMUEL P. J. T. THROCKMORTON, 

for so he wrote his name, was in every 

sense of the word, a big man. standing 

six feet in his stockings, and exceed- 
ing in portliness the dimensions of most 
men it was ever my fortune to see. He was 
& bluff, rough old man, and often bossted 
eo ae oe been sicka day in his 
Gl 


He was big in every senseof the word— 
big. personally, as I have described. Then 
he was master of a big fortune, and was, in 
ore cae. and in that of his 
neighbors, big in importance. 

When the new turnpike was made, the 
judgment of all lesser stockholders yielded 
to his, and a crook, which took in various 
hills and hollows, was made, greatly to the 
detriment of the general interest. to avoid 
the barn of Mr. Samuel P. J T. Throck- 
morton. And everybody said it was right 
to make the atoresaid crook—it gave variety, 
and added to the romance of the ; 
But when the survevor struck through the 
snug little house of Solomon Delver—a poor 
man employed by the turnpike company to 
break stone—nobody thought it would add 
anything to the romance ofthe scenery to 
make r crook, and Solomon Delver’s 
house was razed down. 

In reality, this man was the despot ofa 
little kingdom; and great was the consterna- 
tion which ran through the neighborhood, 
when it was rumored that Samuel P. J T 
Throckmorton was very ill, and had sent 
fifty miles fora very eminent surgeon to 
visit him—a man who, in the ordinary 
practice of medicine, was of very little re- 

ta, 

Now the great man, as he bad often 
boasted, had never been sick; and having 
by indulging too freely at the table brought 
on an attack of indigestion and hesdache. 
which a little abstinence and nome exercise 
would have cured, he tumbled himself into 
bed smothered in blankets, and having 
hot bricks at his head and his feet, by par 
taking liberally of all confections and 
condiments to restore the tone of his stom- 











Mrs. Throckmorton was a little. fidgety. 
nervous woman, who had little judgment or 
understanding, and having been ail her 
life accustomed to rely with implicit confi- 
dence on the wisdom of her hushand, did so 
now that his illness quite unbalanced his 
usua] perceptions and conceptions, for Mr. 
Throckmorton was notaman to endures 
headache calmly. 

“O, Bally Ann! | Ann!"’ was bis 
constant apreal. He b runctiliously till 
then said Mrs. Throckmorton. or Sarah 
Anna. But he was changed; the great Mr 
Samuel P. J. T. Throckmorton was reduced 
to a bed of pain—he was a sick man—and 
a querulous, frightened, miserable sick man 
at that. 

Poor Sally Anna found herself quite ex 
hausted, physically, at sunset. and all her 
mental resources of amnsement drained to 
the bottom. Westley, ‘he colored man. was 
despatched to inform Deacor Whitfield of 
the very serious and alarming indisposition 
of his friend Mrs. Throckmorton desired 
Wertley to be particular and say friend to 
the Deacon 


At theend of half an hour Westley re- 
turned; and though he brought the intelli- 
gence that Deacon Whitfield would be 
there almost as soon as hime-'f was imme- 
diately despatched for Mra. Perrin. 

He had scarcely gone, when there fell a 
soft tap on the chamber door—Deson 
Whitfield had waived ceremony,and entered 
without ringing. 

‘Bad enough, Mr Throckmorton,’’ he 
said. sorrowfully, holding the sick man’s 
han4 


. “Yes, I am very low ”’ 

“A high fever, and I should 
say—a violent \se. What bave you 
done for him, Mrs. Throckmorton ?’’ asked 
the Deacon 





live till sunrise. 
‘Hi, hil’ replied Mrs. Perrin; ‘don’t 
tell me such scarecrow stories|—he saint 


Throckmorton really thought himeelf too 
{ll to speak at all, and Mrs. Throckmorton 
was scarce)y mistress of her actions; so Mrs. 
Perrin taking umbrage, as well she 
might floundered out of the room, sayi 
she didn’t think Mr. Threckmorton 
anything but a little nursine—sthe would go 
heme-—the hed been up two nights, and 
was almst sick herself. 

An bour passed, during which the salt 
and water were freely administered, 
the sick man intermixed his groans with 
— ote Ga on waning Ai the 

nging an 
end of that time, the Deacon took the re- 
sponsibility of sending for Mr. Claverel, 
apologizing to Mr. Throckmorton by 
saying he might be needed before morn- 


ndue time, Mr. Claverel came. He 
said Mr. Throckmorton was right sick, but 
not seriously so; and after a! talk about 
the late damp weather. rheumatism, etc., 
be grew more cheerfu)—talking of the elec- 
tion, ag B. presidency, = —_ ot 
state. patient professed himself better , 
or, to use his own words, ‘the breathed « 
little easier.’’ ‘ 

Mr. Cleverel was man of impulses; = 

he 


: 


upon one of them, he arose and poured 
salt and water into the fire, and said 
could omncoct a medicine of a few favorite 
roota and herbs that would be miraculous in 
their effects 

**Do you think it possible for me to live?’ 
asked the patient, opening his eyes for the 
first time. 

‘Why, to bé sure,’’ replied Mr. Clevere. 

I will go home and bring from my garden 
thethings I have mentioned; meantime, 
you must bave a flanne! shirt on. end have 
vour arms and face bathed with 
flanne!] and camphor. 
cure any disease; you wil] need a little 
strengthening syrup. And with the assur- 
ance that he would return early in the mor- 
ning, bringing medicine that —— 


neighbors, al] of whom hed ecme infallible 
remedy, made the unfortunate ge..tleman’s 
silment an excuse for their ministrationa. 
All to no purpose, however, he rapidly 
grew worse. 

At sunset the great surgeon came. He 
had a very difficult case to compete with, he 
said—not only a most dangerogs form of 
of disease, but also the action of the most 
deleterovs nostrums [He could not warrant 
a cure; Mr. Throckmorton must ernect a 
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Westley was sent post baste the distance 
of twelve miles, ard in due time returned, 
scermpanied by Dr. Soakeroot, with 
variety of dried roots, snakeskins and herbs. 
Bimples were soon simmering in sheep's 
milk and the blood of a pullet, charms were 
uttered, and the mireculous course of treut 
ment begua. Bui Dr. Snakeroot met with 
po such success as he was reputed to have 
bed in the case of Jane Hill; on the con 
trary, the patient grew worse and woree. 

4 Baty Aon!" ( be call was very fain') 
*‘gend Westley for vid Mrs. Perrin. It seemeu 
to me that she did me good the moment she 
came into the houre.’’ 

It wes a dismal night—rainy, windy, 
cheerless—and when Westley was seen 
abroad, it was apprehended that Mr. Throck 
morton wee cead. 

‘Cut cfl in the midst of bis usefulness,”’ 
ssid onre—‘‘a mysterious dispensation of 
divine Providence "' ssid another. And so 
in Mind ignorance the neighbors lamented. 

The rain and the wind drove against the 
windows, the lamp burned faintly, and the 
wife, worn down and despairing, answered 
the moans of her husband. The coach ra'- 
tled down the gravelled walk—a giad sound 
to those weary listeners—a step nimbly trod 
the stair, and the little black apparition re. 
entered the chamber. 

*“st'a a rigbt stormy night,”’ she said, re. 
moving and folding her mourning shawl, 
and placing  Pfall baskét on the table. 
“Bid for cattle that are out.’’ 

Then stooping over the bed, she said, ina 
lively, coaxing way, “Here's Aunty Perrin 
come to see you. Wont you shake hands 
with her? Why, your head is sunk down, 
ard you don't lie comfcrtable, do yout’ 
And she boistered, and patted, and turned 
him about, saying directly, ‘There, n't 
that better?’ Mr. Throckmorton said yes, 
it seemed like another bed. 

Beating herself on the bedside, she in- 
quired what had been done for him; and 
when she was told, expressed great wonder 
that he was alive at all. ‘They shan't 
abuse bim no more,’ she said. ‘‘Aunty Per. 
rin will just stay and take care of him—so 
she will.” 

Adjusting the bed clothing to the proper 
thickness, she bathed the face and hands of 
the sick man; and baving given him a sim 
ody reviving cordial, trimmed up the 

p, and began some sewing work she had 
brought with her, talking as fast as she 
stitched—pow of her kicking cow, now of 
the exorbitant rent she had to pay, and now 
a little harmless gossip. 

Presently the patient fell asleep, and after 
an hour awoke quite revived—he even 
thought he could eat a mouthful. “And 
Aunty Perrin has brought something in her 
basket,’’ said the good nurse; and spreading 
a napkin, she arranged the delicacies in the 
most tempting way. After having parken, 
Mr. ean pe -- roy ty _ music of 
her ton awoke pot aylight. 

I pool eneasiy ay bene sesovered ; for, true 
to her promise, Aun'y Perrin remained 
nursing and tending him with great care. 
All who treated him take to themselves the 
credit of eflecting his cure; but when asked 
what he thinks was most efficacious, he in- 
—a — “The common sense of 

errin."’ Sally Ann shortly be- 
came Mrs. Throckmorton agsin; and as the 
pair ride in their coach, the good nurse often 
accompanies them. 


A Baltimore inventor bas a patent for a 
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the man in mounts heavenward. 
pantaioons and jackets are in 
one To this is fastened a reservoir 





FiIneT Lovs. 








‘Mid the creamy Gsfodils 
Which the sun shines over, 
You and I togetber met— 
Do you still remember ? 
was it—1 quite forget— 
August or September’ 


Love at first sight, wee it not’ 
How +e biur that morning, 
And formelity despised, 
Introd vetions scorr ing, 
“Wbat's your name?" =~ said; and I 
Anewered, “Jack. “What's yours?’ 
“Neliie,”” you then made reply ; 
And we bappy wooers 


Spent an bour in loving looks 
Stolen at one snother, 
And you told me! wes far 
Nicer than your brother. 
Blicky candy, too, we ate; 
Adieu, O youthiul beaven! 
(Though, ‘pon my word, to us ‘twas aweet)— 
You eight, and I eleven. 
- or 


An Even Bet. 


BY A. O, G. 








LUMBERWELL is the slightly old- 
fashioned market town of one of the 
western shires of ‘‘merrie England.’”’ 
It is a sleepy-looking place, except on 

me*rket davs. 

The ‘‘Boar’s Head” is the best—and 
nearly only—-commercial ‘house’ in Sium- 
berwell. 

‘Now, then, gentlemen, please!|—time’s 
up! ’ shouts the landlord, putting his bead 
into the billiard room at the closing time 
one night. 

‘*‘Make it an even bet. and I'll take you, 
Waggers!’ exclaims Harry Dounton, a 
young man of forward and lady killing ap 
pearance. 

“Done! Put down your coin, Harry! 
Ten pounds a side!” 

And Mr. Waggere—snother young man. 
equare built, shock headed, small-eved, and 
with a boisterous frolicsome way—dJrew out 
a Landful of mixed gold and silver coins, 
and counted out ten sovereigns on to the 
green cloth. 

“Go it, Waggers! Hullo Daunton, you're 
in forit! Down with yourten ‘quid?’ ”’ cried 
the little crowd of men looking on. 

‘Times's up, please gents!'’ this time 
from Perks, the pot boy, who seemed to 
make an instantaneous and magic appear 
ance among the party. 

It would have heen a difficulty to guess 
even at the age of Perks. Anything be- 
tween ten and forty. His voice was shrill 
as a boy's; his height just four feet eleven; 
face wesz°ned and hairles#; bead about two 
sizes too Jarge for his emal) body, and close. 
cropped; bandy-legged; and with long, mus. 
cular arms. 

No one took the slightest notice of Perksa's 
admonition. 

‘‘Hand the stakes to Wilkins; he'll hold 
them!"’ exclaimed several. 

Harry Daunton produced a bank note 
from his pocket book, and dropped it among 
the gold. 

‘What's it all about 7’ asked a tall man, 
with the most ‘‘referee ish’’ look of the 
party, stepping forward, and gathering up 
the money with a quite-used-to it sort of 


way. 

rf chorus of explanations followed, with 
which Perks's shrill ‘‘Time’s up, gents!" 
mingled to no purpose. 

“One at a time!’ expostulated Wilkins, 
the tall man. ‘ Now, then, Waggers!’’ 

‘‘Well,”” commenced that individual, 
“Harry Daunton has just bet me even 
money—you hold the stakes—that to-mor- 
row—not being market-day, and weather 

rmitting—he will set off from the door be- 

wat middav, and proceeding on the left- 
hand side half a mile down the street—that 
is to say, as far down as Dowsell's pump— 
kiss every woman he meets on his own side! 
Eb, Harry?” 

‘That's it!’’ returned Mr. Daunton,confi- 
dently. ‘‘You'll be there, Wilkins, to see 
all's equare?’’ 

Wilkins nodded, and made a note in the 
fiy leaf of his betting book. 

*‘Now, gents, time's up!”’ 

Simultaneously the lights went out, and 
= party followed, scampering and jost- 

.. a + — . e aa 

Why did Mr. Waggers rise next morning 
with the worm that precedes the early bird, 
and make such an untimely visit to the ‘‘In- 
stitute for Aged and Respectable Females,”’ 
that was situated opposite Dowsell's pump ? 

“Well, that's a good ‘un!’ ejaculated old 
Dame Scaremale, when he had gone. ‘‘He 
says whoever'll have a drop of gin-toddy 
this cold day, with a rusk to help it down, 
let ‘em come up to the ‘Boar’s Head’ about 
— o'clock. He's a gentleman! I'm 
on!” 

Dame Scaremale was a raw, bony woman, 
past the prime of life, but with nails and 
muscles in good condition yet, and a very 
—o for a It is true oe ead mar. 

& man; t only sur- 
vived it two —_— natin , 


Heed.” * 

“Now, then, Daunton; it’s twelve! said 
Wilkins, returning his watch to his pocket. 
‘There are deuced few people in sight! 

““A)) right,” said Harry; ‘but you fellows 
—only Waggersand Wilkins to accompany, 
mind!” 

A murmur of assent came from the few 
who had gathered round ‘o see the start 

“Where's Perks?’’ shouted W: gers. 

“Got half a day’s leave, sir,” said the 


landlord, coming forward. 
Waggers y mann aside, and some whis- 


pering too place- 
ee fi right sir,’’ nodded the landlord, when 
they had finished. ‘I'll see they has it as 


they comes in, sir, and put it down to your 
account.” 

Off they start, the unabashed meer lead- 
ing on the left band side; Messrs. Waggers 
and Wilkins following on the other. 

Harry was in luck. Looking down the 
long street, there scarcely seemed a dozen 
folks in sight altogether. 

First he met a young shop girl, who re- 
ceived his salute with a blush and a stare: 
then a fresh-colored farmer's wife, who 
declared ‘‘the young man must be mad; but, 
there! after my aaa then an aged, stout 
gentleman with his charming daughter, who 
shrank from him in vain, while her patercal 
relative could do nothing but snort, and 
vociferate empty threats after the hence 
speeding rogue; then he surprised cook and 
bousemaid ovtside their front door, who 
only laughed and asked for another, which 
they didn’t get; then it was a girl of about 
fourteen, whom he kissed to make sure, epill- 
ing some of the milk she carried, which he 
stayed to toss her a shilling for; then a 
young map with his sleek, corpulent mamma, 
who considered herself insulted, while her 
son pulled excitedly at a few straw hairs, 
(carefully designated by their owner a mous. 
tach) and fitted an eyeglass into his eye to 
see who it was, turning aflerwards to bis af- 
fronted parent, and remarking, ‘‘Vewy 
stwange!"’ 

Then be chanced upon a sour, angular- 
looking spinster, who had never been kissed 
before in her life, and rather liked it, but 
managed to get her cpen hand sharply on his 
ears nevertheless; and then, heartily erj»y- 
ing the fun, and taking by surprise—or, 
giving rather—what he wanted, without 
word or comment, he came upon a show 
tbat caused him much consternation. 

There, filing outof the ‘‘Inatitute,’’ came 
in pairs, three, and little knots, the good, 
frequently venerable, but always ‘we XO 
ows and spinsters of Slumberwell It was 
a terrible sight to him, and he groaned; but 
looking over the way and noting the infin- 
ite relish and mirth of his two followers, 
he nerved himself and sped forward. 

‘After all,’’ he argued. ‘‘they’re all old, 
and can't show fight orrun. It only wants 
cheek.”’ 

Down on the first batch. One after the 
other he caught them dexterously by the 
shoulders, and plumped them one—any- 
where! Still on he urged, not missing any, 
first making a pounce against the wall; then, 
with a bound, across the path into the road, 
and on to one whose old legs were warily try- 
ing to dodge him ; and now, two at a time, 
with an arm round each neck It was for 
allthe world like a big fox among a huge 
flock of geese; such a cackling, such a hissing, 
such a hubbub was never heard before. 

He had only another twenty yards further 
to go. But they kept pressing up in front 
of him, and closing all round him; he was 
getting bewildered as to which he had kissed. 
Things were becoming serious! He could 
hear two fits of sustained laughter, convuls- 
ing twomale somebodies over the road. He 
wouldn't givein! He madea dash ata big, 
bony woman! 

‘‘Scra.ash!'’ and there was a long, s 
ing scratch down his face. staat 

Pog > ye, now?’ inquired Dame Scare. 
male, trying to repeat the applica: 
he backed away from her. ena, of 

A dozen hands were uplifted now, each 
garnished with formidable-looking nails, 
and he was getting hemned in. He wasn’t 
beaten yet, with that laughter ringing in his 
ears; but plunged and bounced, till sud- 
denly a little old woman, with a very large 
head, ina very large bonnet, eprang for- 
ward with a shrill shriek, and locked a pair 
of long lithe arms round hie reck with the 
grip of a Gorgon, if the ancient supposition 
was that their grips were throttling. It was 
aw. rong he - 

en rose the cry, ‘‘To the 
him under the puaapt” a 

Half dragged, half carried, in the midst 
of @ petticoat mob; the little old woman 
looking like the _intiquated witch of fairy. 
ore, and Dame remale, 
paar being the prime 

Appealing vainly for rescue and assist- 
ance, he was ignominiously placed under 
the pump, and not till he was drenched and 
half drowned did they all scamper off, and 
leave him to his bitter reflections, and two 
friends. 


* te e e 


That evening there was supper 
*‘Boar’s Head.” to which a dozen soe 
were seated. Waggers ‘“‘stood’”’ it, having 
been declared the winner of the bet. 





Harry Daunton had been d 
cod angels tad tang, ly, ated 





covered his temper not his whole — 
skin—consented to act as ‘ "whileMe 
Wilkins took the ‘ pper end.’ 
: “I say, Domatane Ngee cre presi. 
**wasn woman Tartart 
Let's = ~ aye . 
“e ove, ilkins "s very 
lengh: I wish ary been there!’’ well to 
“Bo I was; t could hardly see for laugh. 


g. 
“That woman,”’ in W 

Dame fearemnin sapped te Ne rong 

est woman in Slum though she 

turned sixty.” 


“No, she isn’t, then! I’d like to know 
who that little old woman, with the big 
head, was? Gad! if ever I meet her 
not all the chivalry in male human 
shall save her o}d carcas!”’ 

There was a giggle behind his chair. He 
turned, but only saw Perks. 

‘‘What are you making that noise fort’ 
he queried. 

A roar went round the table. 

‘Well, I don’t see what you're all . 
ing at,’’ he said, returning to his supper. 

twas ‘“turning-out time’’ 
they departed, very jovial 
Neither Messrs. Daunton nor 
could have identified, with any degree 
certainty, which was the little old womas, 
and which big Dame Scaremale, in their 
then happy frame of mind. 


CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE 


ss Nature we learn the 


ge 





About twelve ie agol was 
County Antrim, 
at the time the telegraph wires were 

set up along that charming road. During 
the winter months Jarge flocks of starlings 
always immigrated from Scotland — 
the early morning. The first winter 
the wires were stretched along the I 
frequently found numbers of amo £ 
dead or wounded on the roadside, they hav- 
ing evidently in their flight in the dusky 
morning struck against the telegraph wires, 
not blown against them, as these accidents 
often occured when there was but litile 
wind. I found that the peasantry bed come 
to the conclusion that these upvusval deaths 
were due to the fiash of the telegraph mes- 
“4 killing any starlings that bappened 
to be perched on the wires when wonking. 
Strange to say, that tbroughout the follow- 
ing and succeeding winters bard)y a death 
occurred among the starlings on their srri- 
val. It would thus sprear tbat the birds 
were deeply impressed and understood the 
cause of the fatal accidents among their 
fellow-travelers that previons year, and 
hence carefully avoided the whogees wires; 
not only 8%, but the young birds must also 
have acquired this knowledge and per- 
petuated it, a knowledge which they could 
not have acquired by experience or evenin- 
stinct, unless the instinct was really inberit- 
ed memory derived from the perents 
whore brains were first impressed by it. 

About three o'clock on the 11th of June, I 
picked upa female butterfly, the bead of 
which had recently been plucked cft bys 
bird, and was lying near the body. Think- 
ing it was dead I carried it home to examine 
the wing ecales. On clipping offa bit of 
wing,about four hours afterwards the 
moved, and ina short timean egg was 
Others followed until about five and-twen 
had been expelled. The laying then cesred, 
and the headless mother secmed dead. Next 
morning, on touching her, the laying was 
resumed. On close examination a heaving 
of the wings and 1ings of the abdomen 
could be obeerved, with about the frequency 
of human breathing. Atthe end of prt 
oe one 3 ay panes ee the ay of find- 
ng the laying ceased; eeventy eight eggs 
ware laid by the butterfly With ber head 
off. 








OnIGIn OF Tka.—The Chinese have the 
following tradition, relating to the origin of 
tea:—Darma, a very religious and 
son ofan Indian king, came into Chips 
about the yeas 519, purely to promulgate his 
religion; and, with the hope of alluring 
others to virtue by his example, pursued 8 
life of unvaried mortification and 
eating only vegetables, and g most 
ofhistime, unsheltered by any dwelling, 
in the exercise of prayer and devotion. Af- 
ter continuing this life for some years, 
became worn out with fatigue,and at Jep 
closed his eyes, and fell asleep sgainst 
will; but, on awaking,such was his remorse 
and grief for having broken his vow, that,in 
order to prevent a relepse,he cut cff his eye 
lids, as being the instruments of his crime, 
and threw them on the ground. Returning 
to the rame spot on the ensuing day, be 
found them changed into two shrubs, now 


known by the name of Tea. Darms, eating 
some of the leaves, feltsuch vigor im 
to his mind, that his meditat became 
more exalted, and the lethargy which hed 
previously overpowered him entire ae 
of these sbrubs, 

univer- 


peared. Heacquainted his 4 
the wonderful 
and in time the use of them became 
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By sober Brown Beard, whom men guess to 
nave seen 
Of Winters and Sammers some thirty-and. 
seven 
Tripped lightly Gold Tresses of sweet seven- 


teen 
The bonniest creature on this side of hea- 
ven. 


“Flow pleasant the evening sighs that stir 
The rustling leaves as the woods grow dim!” 

Such almle*s words spake hie lips to her, 
But bis heart was muttering to bim: 


“O, that the Summer of life were Spring! 
O, to have found her long Summers ago! 

Is tt yet too late? Would this bright young 

thin 
Give the hope of her youth to—ah, no, no, 
no!” 

“Yes, pleasant it is when the woods grow di 

To bear the sound of the leaves that sur” 


Such trivial words said her lips to him, 
Bat her heart was whisvering low to her: 


“Is there ever a man lke the man that I see, 
A man like the Bayard of ago? 

He thinks me childish and ab me! 
Could he really care for—ab, no, no, no!” 


Gast me “Good-night, you are now at 
ray +A heart, “God love her, whose ever 

Said her lips, “Good-night; you were kind to 
Bighed her heart, “No; he never—could love 

—_— 


Love's Sunlight. 


BYA W. T. 











Lynd, as she struggled to keep back her 
sobs. ‘What have I to live for?’’ 

Her lips quivered painfully. She had 
known 60 much sorrow in her young life. 
The first memory of her childhood was an 
old-fashioned room, with a bay window 
overlooking a stately lawn 

In this embrasure she had spent years. 
The piano was there, and for years each day 
she had sat flogering the keys, until at last 
music became her friend and companion, 
dearly loved and cherished. 

She had a distinct memory of her father— 
a pale, thin man, dying slowly, but surely, 
ot consumption. Her mother, too, was ever 
present to her remembrance—e proud, flerce 
woman, jealous even of her only child. The 
mad love of her mother for her husband left 
no room in her heart for Edith. 

That jealous death watch wore her out. 

In the terrible wrestle with the grim foe 
she was beaten, and six months after Edith's 
+ ad was in his grave, her mother followed 
him. 

And then it became known that Mr. Lynd 
had lived far beyond his income for years 
before his death. 

His creditors raved and stormed. What 
they could do they did. Every tiny morsel 
of nroperty they took from his chil 

Frightened and wretched, Edith turned 
to the only friend she had in the world 

This was her tather’s old companion, Mr. 
Carruthers. Money there was none. Her 
mother had exhausted every resource afier 
her husband's death. 

Thanks to Mr. Carruthers, Edith obtained 
a situation in the family of Lady Lindsay, a 
poor but exceedingly proud Scotch lady with 
a large family of good-looking, healthy 
danghters, 

In her new home she might have lived 
contentedly, if not happily, but for her great 
beauty. 

Lady Lindsay tried hard to keep her in 
the background. and her efforts were sec. 
onded by her daughters; but it was not to 
be done. 

One more seaton had run its course. and 
the hope of the house had failed to fulfil the 
expectations of her scheming, worldly wise 
mother. 

A score of suitors had dangled about her 
the whole season long. 

During the hot summer nights, peer and 
baronet had attended Constance Lindsay; 
but neither one nor the other had committed 
himself to an open avowal. 

Proud—some evil tongue had declared {11 
tempered—was Constance Lindsay. For 
her. monev had no charms, position no in. 
fluence. She yearned for love, pure and 
simnle. 

Of all those she had met, only one had 
reached her ideal. 

This was Sir George Holmes. He had been 
the lion of the season, for he had proved 
himeelf to he a brave and daring man. 

Tall, dark, fall-bearded, with deep crey 
eyes, a stalwart, handsome frame a restless, 
wearied manner, such was Sir George 
Holmes, 

Constance Lindsay hd snubbed him mn. 
pean the whole season through. Stil! 

clung to her, and his tle respect 
had touched her heart. “ 


He was to come down for the shooting 
season, and Constance looked forward to the 
pan ~ of September with a passionate 


As the time grew nearer and nearer, she 
grew more and more peevieh and irritable. 
Of all the Edith felt this most. 


| WISH I were dead! whispered Edith 


h 
But this was unknown to Edith, who 
could but wonder why such things should 
be, and sob ous her broken sentences in the 
solitude of her chamber. 
And this was why Edith Lynd cried out 
in anguish of spirit that she ‘‘wished she 
were dead.’’ 
The first of September arrived. In a 
country house it is the great day of the year. 
Sir George Holmes felt this in no ordinary 
degree. He loved the country. For him 
the woodland and lawn had extraordinary 
attractions. 
He stood on the Jawn this bright Beptem. 
aur morning, looking over the broad mea. 
7 


Suddenly the bushes were divided, and a 
huge mastiff sprang through with a joyous 


“Down, Cexar—down! Where are your 
manners, you bad fellow?’’ cried a silvery 
yoees ce. ‘Come to me this instant, 


The noble hound crouched down, wagged 
his tail, and looked back with a penitent 
giance in his great brown eyes. 

Sir George followed the glance. A dark, 
beautiful girl stood before him. 

Her lap was full of autumn berries and 
flowers, some of which she dropped as she 
started back in — Sir George took 
off his hat and bow 


‘I am so to have startled you,’’ he 
said. ‘Permit me.”’ 
He stooped and picked up the flowers, 


holding one little branch of red berries in 
his band. 
“I presume you are a guest of Sir James 
Lindsay,’’ he said, ‘though I have not been 
introduced to you? Will you permit me to 
introduce myself? My name is George 
Holmes.” 
“And mine Edith Lynd. I am not a 
est. I am governess to Sir James's 
ughters.’’ 
‘I am charmed to know you. Miss Lynd.”’ 
said Sir George, smiling. ‘‘Ah, there isthe 
breakfast bell. Will Crezar allow me to be 
your escort, think you?’ 
‘Thank you; but I would rather return 
alone. I do not breakfast with the family 
when—when there is company,’’ faltered 
Edith, in a half lauching, half embarrassed 
jathion. ‘‘Hark! They are calling you, 
SrGeorge. ishould never forgive myself 
it I detained you a moment longer.’’ 
‘‘Nor me, I suppose?’ he questioned, 
laughingly. 
‘| don't know,”’ she answered, in a more 
serious tone of voice, and like a vision she 
glided from his tight. 
He sighed as he retraced his footsteps and 
regained the lawn. 
Composed as he habitually was, hestarted 
as he left the woodland. 
Before him stood Constance Lindsay. Her 
cheeks were white her lips trembling. 
“Come, Sir George,’ she cried, almost 
hysterically. ‘'We feared we had lost you. 
Will you not come to the house? Have you 
been telling the birds the fate in store for 
them?’ 
“No,”’ he said; ‘‘I have been admiring a 
noble hound, an¢——”’ 
‘Talking to Miss Lynd, our governess. 
She is very beautiful, people say.”’ 
‘Yes? ’ said the Baronet, inquiring)y. 
“Oh, yes. Toa foreign taste, now, she 
would be simply euperb.’ 
‘“‘There I disagree with you, Miss Lind- 
say. I have traveled too long and too far 
in foreign lands to lose my predilections. 
This may sound paradoxical, but, to ap 
preciate our own dear land, we should leave 
He felt her hand tremble on his arm. 
‘You do not propose leaving it again, I 
hore?’ she said. 
He shook his head. 
“I do not know,’’ he answered. 
hans yes, perhaps no.” 
By this time they had reached the long 
glass doors of the dining-room, and & BeC- 
ond and louder shout we'comed Sir George 
e morning meal. 
wa the — day Edith wandered round 
the house and through the adjacent planta 
tions. ; 
New music was in her ears, new thrills in 
her heart. The voice of the grave looking 
traveler was ever present with her. 
She had never met with one so noble and 
gentle in all her life before. 
His words had a strange meaning in them, 
a wonderful faecination 
She forgot, for a few dreaming hours, her 
position as & menial of the household. But 
dream and reverie alike were soon to end. 
Just before the dressing bel! rang Lady 
Lindsay knocked at her door. E/jith opened 
itall wenderingly. Her ladyrhip sailed into 
the room, and seated herself in the best 
chair. One look at herstern, haughty coun 
tenance prepsred Edith for the scene to 
come. Lady Lindsay held a bank note lonse- 
ly and regligently in her hand. With this 
she fanned hereelt in s languid fashion. 


“Per. 


Miss *? she said, “I have resolved to 
make an ia my household. And 
as it concerns you as well as others, I think 


et ee you of it as soon as 
ble.’ 


me mye ee ol vanced 
“My are now too far ad 

to need instruction except by the very best 
masters, and therefore | 1 not require 
your servicesaiter thisweek. Let me see— 
this is Monday; if you could make it con- 
venient, I should like you to leave bere on 
Saturday next,’’ and she handed her the 
note 

“Very well, Lady Lindsay,” said Edith, 
with a swelling heart. 

“I shall be glad to recommend you, of 
course,’’ quoth her ladyship, rising; ‘and 
I sincerely hope you will do as well as most 
young persons who leave my establish- 
ment.’’ 

With this, she swept from the apartment. 

a * * = Aa 


But Edith was not destined to become a 
governess again. Servants will talk among 
themselves, and thus the secret leaked out. 

The servants liked and respected the or. 
phan girl. 

Her white face and firmly-eet lips attract- 
ed their sympathy. The news spread 
through the household. 

Tim Donovan, Sir George Holmes’ at- 
tendant, was full of it, and chaited of it 
morning, noon and night. 

He had accompanied Sir Geor all 
through his travels, and was a grea’ favorite 
of the Baronet. 80, with many embelish. 
ments, he told the story of Edith, as he 

athered it from the servants of Sir James 
indsay, and Sir George was touched to the 
very heart. 

Moreover, Constance had grown capri 
cious and haughty, and so, like a modern 
St. George, the Baronet went to the dis- 
treesed damsel's assistance. 

At the poor governers's feet he knelt and 
told his love, and Ejdith berame Lady 
Holmes; and years after, when a cruel war 
raged between two great nations, Ejiths 
name was known and honored far and wide. 

Wounded men never ceased to speak wel! 
of her long afier they had zvexched the dear 
old Jand of their birth. Veterans spoke of 
her as a ‘‘guardian ange!.’’ 


HOW TOGET A LOVER. 








ject could be broached for the entertain. 
mentof young ladies. Itis true that 
boys are not indiff-rent to the ten- 
der sentiment, but they are unable to invest 
it with that element of romance which 
catches such witchery from the feminine 
mind. Girls purify and ennoble the p‘s- 
sion, and consequently they have many 
charms bearing on the suljcct. They are 
as quaint and diverseas the natures and 
dispositions of people. True, most come to 
ns from across the sea. But what ofthat? 
Kindred in blood, we oughtto be kindred 
in sentiment, and the American girl will 
find no difficulty in putting herself in place 
ofthe Lancashire jase For instance, in 
that quaint and beauiful Jittie province, 
it the inquirer wishes to know the abode of 
a lover,anapple pippin is taken between the 
thumb and finger and, while moving round, 
squeezed out, when it is suppoeed to fly in 
the direc'ion of the lover's house. These 
words are said at the same time:— 

**Pippin, pippin, paraptee, 

Tell me where my trae love lles; 

Fast, west. north or south, 

Piliing Brig or Coc kermouth,** 
Girls alao formerly practiced divination 
with ‘‘St. Thomas’ onion,’’ which they 
peeled wrapped in a clean handkerchief. 
and Jaid under their heads, saying the fol 
lowing rhyme:— 
**Good St. Thomas, do me right, 


[ is doubtfulif sny wore fascinating sub- 


And see my true love come to night 
That I may see him In the face, 
And him io my kind arms embrace," 


In Shropshire, to find ones future part- 
ner the blade bone of s jamb must be pro- 
cured, which is to be pricked at midnight 
witha penknife, and these words repeat. 
ed:— 


"Tis not this bone I mean to p'ck, 


But my love's heart { wish to priek; 
If he come notand speaks to night, 
LU prick and prick Cll it be light. 


In Derbyshire they have a method which 
it would take a bold heart to perform; the 
young woman, to find outher future hus 
band, runs round the church corner at raid- 
night, asthe ch cx strikes twelve, and re- 
peats the following:— 

I sow hempsered, hempseed | sow, 

He that loves me best 

Come after me aod mow. 
After which her destined partner is be- 
lieved to follow her 

————— —— 

Mrs. Christian 0 enson is the 'name ofa 
female cabinet maker residing with her 
hushind in Chicago, who has manufactured 
pearly all the furniture in her house. 
Mre. O is described as thirity-six years 
of age, tall and straight, fair, pleasant and 
determined. She wae taught ber trade by 
her father in the old country, and puts it io 
the good use of turnishing her own house 


jay ab Ha 
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Hints.—The Ip of potatoes 

into water aeenkes ss, finest kinds of stiks 

without inja y to the fabric or enior. If per- 

sons who are ~Dliged to take offensive medt- 

cine would first puta piece of alam inte 


mouth, —~ 4 would t take the 
with as m @ase as (hough it were sugar. 


New Mernop or Fioonse —A new 
metbod of laying the Hooring of around 


etn 
ries of barracks, —y 4 and 
court bouses bas been int fn 
and fs eaid to prevent damp «& 
unhealthy exnalations trom the 


Instead of Jaying the on ts 
im bedded in » layer of bot a 


Water anv Leav Pirzs ~The purer 
water is ihe better it wii) dissolve lead, and 
many & good spring. water has been 
nd ives in lead een 9 

or pum throughs 
Siate cisterns ore vroterabies bat 
not be tightened at the joints rea 
as is usnelly Gone. 


Execraic Rituway —At the Bertin ex- 
bibition there is an electric . Bee 
power is sapplied by ad 

chine vorne sae _ ceeaes ongne 5 to 
dynamo-electric machine, w 

wheats of an electric locomotive, “The 

way ts 200 metres jong, and the speed 

is sald to be three metres & # cond, with three 
wagons and twenty passengers. 


IMPROVEM ERT IN AMS. An in 
ately ten cove’ oO a 
which dn ordinary breech loading Fas 
tem porartly con verted into @ repeat 
The device noida ten cartridges. and 
carried by the soldier in his 

fitted on the rifle in a moment, an 
rounds can be fired as rapidiy as 
number of cartridges from any magasinerifie. 


E,rctnicity anv tus Compass An 
elec'ric attachment ior a mariner's com 
bas been recentiy devised for the 
announcing to the captain of a , when 
in his cabin, by the ringing of one ortheother 
of two belies of different whe'her the 
steereman bar deviated to Prt or et 
from the prescribed course, he Inven 
of doubttul practicability, and is more apt to 
lead to relaxed than increased vigtianes. 


Srarntxo Woop.—The following has been 
published as a new method for staining wood 
80 that the color may be pleasing and 

nent under ¢xposure to light and air: A 
strong solution of permanganate of potash 
is applied tothe seuriace tor about ive min- 
utes; but a few expeiiments with aifferent 
kinds of wood will best determine what) 

ct time the solution should be permitted to 
act. . Tne wood is then carefully washed and 
dried, 


Tne Frencu-Exouisn Torna. — For 
several months no work bas been done or the 
proposed tunnel between France and Eag- 
jand. When fit was sunk about (30 tee, or 
half the intended distance, the water poured 
in in soch volome that the pumping seppar- 
atus was unable to discharge it. Now a rew 
machine bas been constructed capabieo! em p- 
lying 600 gallonecf water per minute, and 
the work of excava'ion will be pushed on 
orously. 


Warm and Garden. 


Wixepoatts —For windgalls use a pad- 
ded bandage, with astringent lotions; applied 
two hours a day at first, adding two hours 
every Jay after, until it is kept on contina. 
ally, fe the uevalremedy. Kest fromm work is 
helpful toacure 


Hanness Potisn —To make a good har- 
ness polish take Of mutton suet two ounces; 
beeswax, #!x ounces; powdered sugar, six 
ounces; lampbiack, one ounce ; green or 1. 
low soap, two ounces; and water, one-halt 
pint. Dissolve the soap in the water, ad the 
other soild tngredients, nix well, and add tar. 
nttne. Lay on with a sponge and polish of 
with a brush. 


Tue Pctato Bertier —Diluted carbolic 
acd ia found to be @ complete erterminator 
of the potato beetle and other insects ‘nfest- 
ine crops, and It *hould be used in preterence 
to Paris green, Bt it ts destructive to plant 
Iffe ucless it ia suf fentiy ailated with water 
—one pint of carvelic acid to one bhundrea 
parts of water. Thisimportant fact should be 
borne in mind, and, in doing 80, there is per- 
haps no better insect destroyer Known. 


Drorants —The following, furnished to 
anagricuitural paper by an old farmer, will 
rove very nte'ni: Intime of droughts keep 
Lhe soll in the flrest possible state. hen tre 
entire surface is an impalpable powder, and 
stirred frequently, no crop will be destroyed 
by any drought that can be experienc d on 
the Atlantic slope. Fine dust is a great ab. 
sorbent of motsture, and of the fertilizing 
gases that pervade the atmos; h re. 


Tre Srones or Mitpaw —A writer in 
the Ohio Farmer enye: * itis the beltef of the 
obese rvinw Ones that the seeds or spores of 
mildew exist during the winter and epring on 
the bar® and buds of vines, ready to vegetate 
anew when suitable weather occurs in seum- 
mer. As & possibile check to thie Lam about 
to wash most ot my vines, before the buds 
open, with carbollc soapsods, IT think this 
will aleo tend to lesren the mischievous work 
of the steel beetle on the bucs.” 


Fuiies AND florses —A French ve'erin- 
ary sureon saya that a timple method of 
preventing files from re age oe horees con- 
sfata in painting the inetde of the ears, orany 
other part espectaily troubled with a few 
drops of empvreaumatic oj eft janiper. It is 
eald thatthe odor of this suabsiance ts unen- 
dorabie to files, and that they wili keep at a 
distance from the parts anotntrd If this 
treatrrent should accomplish the aliewed re- 
enit. it will be a great blessing to introduce 
into the sick room. 


Cane or Friowerns — Fochsias, after 
being ethausted with biooming, should have 
the terminal shoot# of all the branches cut off; 
Lhen eet aside fortwoor three weeks, gtving 
very litt'e water; then — in a v#oil oom. 
posed of well decomposed leat mold, mized 
vith a *eprinkle of g°o? garden soll, afew 
roety natis, anda layer of charcoal at the hot- 
tom of ‘he pot tosecure good drainage, In « 
few weeks new shoote ot ower bude will atart 
all over. growing rapidly. Nipeff the tip end 
ot dabitas, shruts, roses, annuals, ete., if 
would have stocky piants, and double to 
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household, 
» It was too hot to walk or ride, and so 


When she con to speak it was in 
a harsh, grating 


_— that would be envied by the “oe 
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lity of people in better circumstances in li‘e. 
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SATURDAY EVENING. AUGUST @. 1879. 
*MEARTS OR CORONETS’ 

Ws call the attention of our readers to the 
story, ‘Hearts or Coroneta,’’ commenced in 
the present number. Although by an au- 
thor new to the readers of Tux Post, it will 
be found grand in its sketching of character, 
absorbing in plot, polished in language, and, 
altogether, one of the most interesting se- 
rials that bas of late appeared in our col- 
umas. 





ee —=_ = 


— 
TSE ART OF DEPARTURE. 
HERE are unhappy mortals who are so 
utterly ignorant of the art of departure 
that more or less decisive measures have 


to be taken to induce them to leave at all. 
It is a distressing episode when a visitor has 
to be assisted in making up his mind to go 
away, in much the same manner as a lame 
dog is said to be helped over astile. It is 
hard to say which appears the greater foo! 
under such circumstances—the guest or his 
host. A man is in a decidedly false position 
when, having enticed another into his house 

he is unable to coax him to go out of it 
again. If the art of departure is difficult, 
that of ejection is harder to learn. The re- 
versal of the engines of hospitality is a very 
undignified proceeding. There are people 
who sre quite callous to all hints that they 
have stayed longenough The deterioration 
of the champagne, the increasing lightness 
of the claret, the disappearance of the satin 
damask furniture under loose covers, and 
even the feigned indisposition of the host, 
have ne effect upon such gentlemen. When 
wearily sitting up with our guests in the 
smoking room to abnormal hours, how anx- 
fously we watch their cigars becoming short. 
er and shorter! and how mortifying it is, 
when we think the happy moment has at Jast 
arrived, and that we are to be allowed to re. 
tire to rest, to see them calmly light fresh 
cigars before throwing away the ends of the 
old ones! But sometimes non smokers are 
little better behaved. Repeated hints that 
it is getting late seem merely to have the ef 
fect of making our visitors congregate more 
firmly, and, just as we are hoping for a rea) 
move, a wretch firmly fixes his back against 
the mantelpiece, acd deliberately proceeds 
to open some politica! question. 





Tux idle conversation of both men and 
women is astonishing, the smal] matters 
which they talk about for hours, accomplish. 
ing nothing by it for themselves or others. 
Polite wranglings—how they fill our cars at 
home and abroad. Discussions about oc. 
currences of no consequence to anybody, of 
what an endless variety they are. Elaborate 
and detailed accounts of events that are not 
worth the slightest attention, how busy they 
keep a ready talker. To say nothing of the 
gossiping, which works harm wt another, 
and the slanders which are ruinous, there is 
a feartul amount of idle talk—and al) be- 
cause there is nothing else of which the peo. 
ple are capable. They take nothing in, and 
they can give nothing out. And yet whata 
world fall of wonders there are to talk about 


—uplifting, glorifying, purifying truths, 
facts wrought out before our eyes, unnoticed 
because the tongue is so busy. The mill 
rattles on, the grist lies unground, and the 
world is no better for all ite clatter, because 
the worldlings are so thoroughly given to 
tala about trifies, they cannot find time to 
pick up the mental pabulum which lies 
around them. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


A Russian physician. M. Malarevsky, 
struck by the prevalence of sbortsighted- 
ness among literary men, proposes that 
books should be printed in white ink on 
black paper, and he has made experiments 
with fifty persons which tend to confirm his 
view. 





THERE are few women who, if they have 
exhibited the judgment and tact which gen- 
erally command a certain measure of hap 
piness in life, arrive at middle age without 
acquiring an expression of face which is 
often no bad substitute for actual beauty. 
Character and experience leave their mark 
upon the feminine countenance in a more 
conspicuous degree even than time itself, and 
when a woman has once passed the age of 
thirty her face proclaims, with increasing 
distinctness, whether she is a daughter of 
wisdom or of folly. 


A rLounisarine Parisian art threatens to 
take root in London. It is an old trick in 
Paris for extravagant young women to take 
their lovers into jewellers’ shops and to in. 
duce these lovers to purchase for them, at an 
immense price, articles of jewelry made of 
paste, the ladies and the jewellers sharing 
the profits between them. I now hear of a 
dressmaker having in her pay certain ele. 
gant females, who get men to order hand. 
some dresses from her which are never sent 
home. This will probably be accepted as 
the newest development of the co operative 
system. — 

In these vagaries of fashion there seems 
for the time being to be a kind of mental 
derangement—perhaps more correctly the 
prostitution of intellect, through a dificiency 
of moral courage. Forty yearsago the lady 
part of mankind fell into a mania tor wear 
ing dresses with huge shoulders blown up 
like balloons. It amounted to a purposeless 
distortion of the person. So everybody said 
it was. But the avowal made no difference. 
Sleeves must be made eix times larger than 
they need be. Shoulders must be distorted, 
rendered positively ugly. It was the fash- 
jon, and that was enough. 

‘Tae marine air,’’ saysa learned doctor, 
‘* produces the same benefit as that of the 
mountain, but each has a different modus 
¢ffciends ; the former acts more forcibly and 
energetically on the constitution which re- 
tains some robustness and internal resources 
to profit by it, while the second acts more 
gently, with slower efficacy, being thereby 
more suitable to the weaker and less excit- 
able organizations. From this important 
distinction, the conscientious physician, who 
takes the safety of Lis patient close to heart, 
ought to be able to discriminate whether the 
alpine or the marine atmosphere is the bet- 
ter suited to the case he has before him. 


One of the best known sects in Russia is 
that of the ‘‘Kblysti,’”’ among whom men 
and women alike take upon themselves the 
calling of teachers and prophets, lead an as- 
etic life, and preach abhorrence of marriage. 
Under the excitement caused by their sup. 
posed holiness or inspiration they commit 
many extravagances. It has been said by 
one who was initiated into the mysteries of 
the ‘“‘Khlysti,’’ that when several of these 
teachers come together they dispute with 
each other in a vain, boasting way, which 
of them possesses most grace and power, 
and that in this rivalry they sometimes give 
each other lusty blows on the ear, and that 
he who bears the blows most patiently, 
turning the other cheek to the assailant, ac. 
quires the reputation of having most holi. 
ness. _- 

Two schools are now struggling in Paris 
of Fashion—one, which may be called loud, 
goes in for extraordinary and daring things, 
very largely patterned stuffs, a combination 
of the most opposite colors; in a word, gives 
way toall the vagaries of an imagination 
which knows no law but that of personal 





taste. The other is still ruled by the old 





principle of wearing what noone else wears, 
and still looking like everybody ; to produce 
an efiect without seeming to have wished to 
produce one. This is the classical school 
Esch of the two camps has its leaders. We 
do not wish to speak ill of the Sensationists 
and Independents, but they must take care. 
They need very much tact not to touch on 
the ridiculous One must be « born color. 
ist to day to know how to dress well, and to 
choose between the thousand fancies 
fashion. Each woman is in her way & 
tableau vivant, and if she abuses what she 
borrows she is apt to be ridiculous. 


a 


that ladies must read up historical dress in 
order to advise their dressmakers in the mat- 
ter ot good selections. The study of old 
masters and attentive consideration of pic- 
tures (sixteenth century), will greatly assist 
individual idea. Horizontal runnings are 
another indication of copy from the Italian 
masters. The low Rubens bodice, filled in 
to the throat with Indien muslin, are com- 
menacing. The coife is another item. We 
have Jikewise gathered skirts in pompa- 
dours (both cotton and silk), which all are 
familiar with, fiat pleats round the waist 
not baving appeared in our own times be- 
fore 1852. The bodices are cut long, with 
rounded pexks in tront and behind. The 
skirt opens in front, and is looped like a cur- 
tain on each side to show an underskirt that 
is adorned with gathered flounces and very 
narrow. The statuesque styles will not 
take in Paris. If not very becoming they 
convey a clothes basket idea. 


Gipsy tea-tables, those pleasant helps to 
gossip, were an institution in China before 
they were dreamt of here. Perhaps the 
gipsies brought them from China itself, via 
India and Egypt—it such were their origin, 
and if they followed that route. The guest- 
room in every yamen'‘ is furnished simply, 
but it is well supplied with gipsy tables. At 
the farther or upper end of the apartment, 
in the middle of a raised platform about two 
feet high, is placed a small wooden table. so 
low that, when seated on the platform, you 
can easily place your arms upon it. On each 
side of the table, cushions, covered with red 
stuff, compose a sort of divan or sofa. Two 
rows of arm-chairs, face to face, between 
each pair of which stands a little dwarf tea. 
table, complete the sociable arrangement. 
If in furniture, as in botany, priority of sci- 
entific nomenclature gave the right of pre- 
valence to the names of things, a gipsy table 
would henceforth be known only as a tcha- 
ki. _ 

Mevons having made their appearance on 
the dinner table, it may be permitted, par 
ticularly at this dull season of the year, to 
remark that melons have had the rare pri- 
vilege of exciting the appetite ot the most 
august epicures. The melon comes origin- 
ally from Asia. It was a favorite with most 
of the Roman Emperors, and particularly 
Tiberius. In the seventeenth century the 
melon began to be cultivated in Europe and 
particularly in France. There exists a trea- 
tise on gardening, published by Claude Mol- 
let, gardener of Louis XIII., in which some 
excellent directions are laid down for its cul- 
ture. The fine melons grown in the envi- 
rons of Paris are called cantaloups. The 
name comes from Cantalupo, a country res- 
idence of the Popes, which became very 
celebrated in the fifteenth century for its 
fruits, and particularly for its melons. The 
therapeutic virtues of the melon are insig- 
nificant; the ancients attributed to it one, 
that of ealming the passions. 

A xew style of table-cloths has been in- 
troduced by a famous Parisian house. The 
damask is called crape damask, it covers the 
table like all other cloths, but along the sides 
each cover is parted from the other nearest 
ones right and left by a long slit, which is 
rounded as it descends in lambrequin style. 
The contours are drawn work, and in and 
about this lace looking ornamentation are 
embossed scarlet designs. The great point 
is that a table-cloth can never be dragged off, 
and it fitsona board as tightly as a toilet 
cover. The corner slit is buttoned over, 
and at all four corners there are slits. The 
aspect is that of hanging banners al] round 
the sides of a board. The same firm has 
another damask innovation. It is that of 
rough sketched landscapes, so admirably 
woven with blue thread in the tissue that 
the design looks like a blue chalk sketch. 
The best subjects are hunting scenes. Here 
are wide spreading cims, with startled deer 


darting across s lawn. The backgrounds 
are faint blue and the foregrounds deep. 


Ir must be admitted that there is satisfac. 


show the style and period its wearer is de. 
sirous to recall. Attention, too, is essential 


amaranth or red clover. Any of the old 
gold shades relieve these. The general fea- 
tures are pointed, peaked and whaleboned 


rufis or stand up collars, the latter not too 
high, but more in the rounded, sailor shape, 
and puffed sleeves. The latter are varied by 
either having one paff on the armhole and 


and violets are colors tor pufts, with a sober 
green ground for chief material, and they 
should be of satin. Bodices, which already 
fasten at the back and sleeves, which are 
sewn in the armholes very high, indicate 


THERE exists in Denmark a singular in- 
stitution, established mainly for the henefit 
of the daughters of the nobility. When a 
man of wealth is blessed by the birth of a 
daughter he causes her to be enrolled at this 
institution, paying a very smal] sum, with a 
fixed annual payment ofa moderate amount. 
When the young girl reaches the age of 
twenty-one years she nct only finds herself 
in possession of a very comfortable little in- 
come, but she has a right to occupy and en- 
joy a fine apartment, well furnished, in an 
elegant house, with parks and gardens, and 
her companions wil] be ladies, young or old, 
who are members of the association. It is 
not obligatory upon a member to live longer 
at the chateau or more frequently than suits 
her convenience. If the father dies and the 
young girl is unprotected, she hasan asylum 
at once, even if the subsequent annual sub. 
scriptions are not liquidated, and when she 
attains her majority her annual income be- 
gins. If she should die or marry, her inter- 
est in the association passes to the general 

nd. If she should be married when she 
is twenty, al] that is paid in by her father 
accrues to the association, and it is this 
source of income that enables the institution 
to demand only a smal! annual subscription, 
which renders it easy for a father to meet 
the demand, with the assurance that if his 
daughter cannot be married without a mar- 
riage portion she will at least be in the en- 
joyment cf a comfortable home for life. This 
institution has been prosperous at Copen- 
hagen for sixty years. 


Tue clipper tea ship races from China 
home to London have become almost obso- 
lete. Great interest attached to them, and 
large sums of money were wagered on the 
results It occurrea more than once that 
two of these magnificent veseels, starting 
from Hong Kong together, would go out to 
sea, lose sight of each other, and finally pass 
up the Thames within half an hour of each 
other. The passengers have been known to 
make up purses for the successful captains 
ofas much as $5 000—an agreeable con- 
tingency, which was in itselfa great induce- 
ment to embark in these trials of seaman- 
ship, to say nothing of the advantage derived 
from getting first into the market with the 
new crop. The great ocean steamers which 
have succeeded to the tea business since the 
opening of the Suez Canal show the same 
rivalry, and the excitement and eagerness 
attending the effort to get to London first 
would make one think there was « tea famine 
in England. From Hankow to the mouth 
of the Yangieze is a distance of 600 miles, in 
great part a tortuous and dangerous chan- 
nel, and for this distance these huge steam- 
ers are raced night and day. Ass result of 
this practice, a favorite vessel, the Loudoun 
Castle, was recently driven, in the middle 
of the night, into a rice field at the rate of 
fifteen knots an hour. She had 8 500 tons 
of tea on board, which she was to take to 
London in thirty nipe dava, at a compens® 
tion of $30 a ton, or $21 000 for the voyage 
At last accounts the captain was compound- 

ing with two river steamers to haul her out 
of the field. « service for which they insisted 
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where B are cold, and waiting hearts are ‘My child! My child!’’ he cried in great | the scent of the sweet old-fashioned flowers | months’ absence business matters ot Bar- 
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coigne married, though indeed, con- 

sidering that he was a man of consider- 

able fortune, there would have been 
canse to wonder if he had not 

For the psst eighteen years Mr. Gas- 
coigne had been abroad, no one knew 

_ where; and no one altogether cared to ask 
him when he came home, bronzed with 
travel and prematurely gray, a year before 
startling the world with the announcement 
of his marriage. 

Paul Gascoigne kept himself to himeelf. 
That there was a shacow over his life none 
doubted; yet nobody knew the reason that 
had driven him abroad at one-and-twenty 
ae See bis own house and home. Every 
one knows his own secrets best, an‘ Paul 

Trevor Gascoigne kept his well. Nobod 
knew why be went, orwhy he came bac 
after eighteen long years, and was now, at 
forty-one, a stern reserved man, erect and 
strong, with bright deep blue eyes, but 

_ and moustache gray before their 

e. 

And, had people known it, the manner of 
his marriage was romantic enough. Mr. 
Gascoigne, who, if he was nothing else, was 
certainly a sportsmar to the backbone, was 
returning, after tramping many weary 
miles, to his desolate little shooting-box on 
aScottish moor, one hot afternoon. The 
sun was sinking westward in dying splen- 
dor, andall was very calm and pesceful, 
when the stillness was broken by a woman's 
scream. 

Threwing down his bag and gun, Mr. 
Gascoigne set oft at a run towards the river, 
whence the cries proceeded. Reaching the 
high bank, he looked down through the net- 
work of overhanging branches to see a girl's 
white, despairing face and two uplifted 
arms clinging to a branch, while her body 
was litted up by the rapid current. The 
sun shone on the upturned face and terror- 
filled eyes, on the smal] hands clinging con- 
vulsively to the branches. 

“Hold on!’ shouted Mr. Gascoigne 
franticallv, divesting himself of coat and 
boots; and, scrambling down the high bank, 
he sprang in just as, witha last of 

Help, help!"’ the girl's hands slipped from 
their hold, and the white figure was swept 

the stream. 

She rose and sank as Mr. Gascoigne 
struck out, trying vainly to grasp her as she 
rose again. It wasa criti moment, for 
the river was deep there and full of holes; 
but, justas the dark, rushing water was 
closing over her head, he caught her long 
masses of hairand succeeded in bringing 
her safely to land, nearly a quarter of a mile 

the spot where he had seen her first. 
pping he stood, with his lifeless burden 

Wying beside him, looking with concern at 

the eathlike features 

. Poor little thing, I’m afraid she’s dead,”’ 

a thought, as he rubbed her hands and 

ed to bring back life and circulation. 

a remembered that he had a flask of 

y in his coat pocket and ran back for 


seni® bet not scoured the world for eigh- 
years for nothing. and this girl was 
not a ae creature he had rescued 

rowning;soina short time he had 
we fatietaction of seeing his efforts crowned 
eyes ree and of beholding two violet 
again oe &® second, to be veiled 
laghes mediately by the long, wet eye- 
checka. that drooped over the white 


‘All right,”’ said her deliverer, pouring 


fee: one wondered when Paul Gas- 


Ne™, more drops of brand 
4 y between her 
blue lips now what am I to do with 


he shaded his eyes with his 
band and fad soa Not. very far off 
Tetion he Detween the trees, so in that di- 

decided on bending his steps. 





gen pk onge old 7 — silver 
cur came hurrying in, 
and stood aghast at sight ofa tal! gentle- 
on eee te of water, as he bent 
over the ing Dorothy's slender 
wrist in his hand. He raised head and 
looked ote de peed old people =o 
crying helplessly as gazed at the girl- 
a CoS face resting on the sofa-pil- 
ow. 

‘She must be putto bed,” he said. ‘T 
will carry her to her room, if you will 
show me the way,’’ he added gently to the 


terror stricken lady. ‘She has only 
fainted—you must put her in hot blankets 
immediately.’’ 


‘‘He saved her,’’ said the old man in his 


quavering voice. ‘‘Hesaved her—Heaven 
bless him!’’ 
Mr. Gascoigne carried Dorothy up-stairs 


and into her little pink-and-white chamber. 
He was glad to see a strong comely young 
servant-girl who at least seemed to bave her 
wits about her, and into her care he com 

mitted Dorothy, whose eyes were once 
more looking wonderingly up into the 
dark bronzed face of the man who had saved 
her. 

“She'll do now.”” he said, smiling down 
ather. ‘‘Wrap her up very warmly and 
\ get the doctor as soon as you can.”’ 

The gardener was dispatche? for the doc- 
tor, who soon arrived, to find Dorothy with 
very flushed cheeks and bright eyes, saying 
she was quite well. 

Mr. Gascoigne, attired in the old gentle- 
man's dressing gown, was waiting with 
some impatience for the arrival of dry gar 
ments for which a boy had been sent to his 
shooting-box. 

“You saved that girl, sir?’’ asked the 
doctor, shaking his hand warmly. ‘‘She 
is the life and joy of the old people. You 
don’t feel any the worse of the ducking ?’’ 

‘Not now,’”’ Mr. Gascoigne replied. ‘‘I 
hope the young lady is all right. She is their 
grand-daughter, I presume ?”’ 

“Just so—and a sweet little thing she is. 
Her mother died when she was born. and 
her father, Colonel St. John, a few years 
later; she bas lived here ever since, and old 
Mr 8t John idolizes her.’’ 

Mr. Gascoigne called the next day to in- 

uire after the welfare of Miss 8t. John,and 
found her in the garden in blue muslin and 
a straw hat, looking a little pale, he 
thought. 

“You are nove the worse, I hope?’ he 
said, holding her hand and looking down at 
the shy, childlike face. 

Dorothy raised her eyes for a second to 
the kind blue ones that softened the expres- 
sion of Paul Gascoigne’s face. 

“T have to thank you,”’ she faltered, ‘‘for 


saving my life.” 

oT eank Heaven [ was in time!”’ he m"r 
mured fervently, his hand closing over 
hers. 

“But Miss St. John, do youknow I was 
afraid it was al] up with both ofus at one 
time yesterday ?”’ 

The girls fair face grew suddenly grave; 
she caught her — enstenty: and -— 
jooked up with trusting eyes to his. 
‘ ‘I beew would save me,”’ she said, 
with childlike earnestnes*. 

“You are a subtle fistterer, Miss St. 
John,”’ be rejoined, ‘sughing. 

‘Miss St. John! Nobody ever calls me 
that.’’ said Dorothy. ‘I don’t know myself 

that name.”’ 

Mute. Gascoi gne bent his tall figure to 
look into the sweet face the young fresh- 
ness of which was so attractive to him. 

‘What shall I call you then?’ he asked, 


smiling under his gray moustache. ‘Shall 
be Doll od 
* Yes,” she assented,sm'ling. ‘I like that 
better than Dorothes or Dorothy."" | 
# 








away. 
Paul ~er~ 9” laid one hand on her 
Sanen, and stooped to look into her 


“Yes, Lam going away; but’’—her head 
drooping—‘‘Dolly, I want you to come 
with me I want youfor my wife, for my 
very own.”’ 

And Dolly felt that in all the whole wide 
world no one was 80 happy as herself, when 
Paul Gascoigne took her in his strong arms 
an‘ told her how he loved her. 

Before a month was over they were mar- 
ried, and Mr. Gascoigne brought his young 
wife home. 





CHAPTER II. 


OME! Dolly clung o little closer to 
her tall husband's arm as they en. 
tered the grand old hallof Mr. Gag. 
“a home, bowed in bythe ob. 

sequious butler. 

“Oh, Paul, how graad your home is— 
like the old houses in books!’’ 

Mr. Gascoigne looked on with an 
amused, loving expression on his face. 
Dollv, catching his eye, laughed. 

‘Do you like the old place ?’’ he asked. 
‘Come, and I will show you the drawing- 
room.’” 

The glory of the western sun was shining 
in through the wide windows, gleaming 
and flashing on Dolly's fair face, and light- 
ing up her wondrous violet eyes with new 
beauty. 

‘‘Look!’’ she cried. 
lovely!”’ 

They were standing in one of the deep 
staircase. windows looking out over the park, 
where the sun was flashing on the yellow 
and crimson dying leaves that were lo-ing 
their summer splendor now. Paul Gss- 
coigne's eyes rested on his wife's face. He 
stooned and kissed her. 

‘Darling, I am 80 happy now! I forget I 
was *!most broken. hearted once ”’ 

“When, Paul?’ she whispered, look- 
ing suftly up, with eyes bright with happi- 
ness 

‘‘When?’’ he repeated, and a cloud 
crossed his face ‘It is nearly twenty 
years ago, my wife, and I may forget it 
now ” 

‘But what was the trouble, Paul? You 
never told me.”’ 

‘‘AndI never will,’’ he answered. with a 
sort of regretful sorrow in his voice. 
‘Dolly, the past is over, and we will let it 
rest. ” 

Afterwards Dolly remembered the look 
in her husband's face as he spoke, wher the 
tull meaning of his words became clear to 
her. Butsheasked him no more then, 
standing at his side in silence and Jooking 
with deep thoughtful eyes ont at the set- 
ting sun =©Dearly as she loved ber husband 
young Mrs Gascoigne felt that she was not 
altogether in his confidence; there wasa 
something wanting to complete her happi 
ness. And Dolly wanted to be everything 
to him—his companion, counsellor, the 
sharer of «11 his secrets. 

‘Mr Gasonigne guessed some of the 
thoughte that filled ber heartas she stood 
gravely beside him. Stooping, he drew her 
close to bis side. 

‘You wouldn't be a jot happier, love, if 
you knew ”’ 

‘‘But you might be less unhappy Paul, 
ifwecould talk it all over together’’— 
stroking his hand and looking affectionately 
up ** him. 

*“Unhanpy! What nut that into your head, 


“Oh, Paul, how 


cbild? How couldT be anything but h«ppy 


when I have everything I want’”’ Dolly 
Janghed eoftly. ‘“‘Come.”’ smiling — ‘‘it 
must be time for dinner.’’ 

“And I must and dress,’’ returned 
Dolly, with « pleasant recollection 


by my 
“But, Paul, if Tt may sit by you, I won't 
even speak.’’ There was loving entreaty in 
her eves ‘‘Please,’’ she whispered. 

‘“‘No,”’ he answered, pressing s kiss on 
the quivering, sensitive mouth. She was 
— disappointed. ‘‘Now go, my child,”’ 

And Dolly went slowly, paused at the 
door, and looked back. The jron-gray head 
was bent over the papers again, the crim- 
son light from the window falling across 
his hand as if ithad been dipped in blood. 
So Delly thought, withs sudden shiver, 
as she wended her way up stairs, to as 
if her heart would break. An hear leer 


‘‘Here I am,”’ he said, ‘‘all for 
little wife. Work is over for the day.’’ 


The blinds were down. Delly kept her 
back to the light, and he never saw the 
traces of bitter w in the eyes that 
met his. From that day they lived and 
loved, but the wife never n tried to 
creep nearer to her hus to reed his 


very heart and be allin all to him. 

that day Mr. Gascoigne’s study 
never invaded by her bright presence. 
on tae a morning at break. 

t, ‘my sister stop a night with us on 
her way to Scotland.’’ 

Dolly had never seen any of her hus. 
band's relations. She looked up now 
quickly. 

‘*Your sister Florence ?’’ 

‘Yes: shesays he will be here on Thurs- 
day or Friday.”’ 

Miss Gascoigne arrived, and one conver. 
sation with her effectually banished Dolly’s 
peace of mind for ever. Mr. 
was notin the room. Miss Gascoi 
scrutinising her brother's wife, sud- 
den'v— 

‘What achild you are! Pan) must be 
my years older than you, I should ima- 
gine. 

“Yes,"’ assented Dolly, smiling; ‘but 
Paul looks older than he is.”” 

“And no wonder,’’ rejoined Miss Gas- 
<r “He has gone through a great 

ea : ’* 

The young wife’s cheek burnt hotly; he 
had gone throughs great deal, but she 
knew nothing about it. Miss Gasccigne’s 
aS ae sent all the blood from her 
ace ‘ 
‘*You were very courageous to become s 
second wife,’’ she said. 

A second wife, and Paul had never told 
her he had been married before! But be- 
fore Miss G wooigne’s keen eyes the young 
girl showed no sign. She looked upand 
answered bravely, with a sm‘le. though her 
heart was beating wildly—‘‘Does it require 
mw ePerbape aot,” replied Mies Gascoigne 

**Perbaps not,’ rep Mies 
scrutinizing the hg and lips that were 
holding ont so boldly, and carefvlly watch- 
ing the effects of her words. ‘‘But his first 
marriage ended s0 unhappily—and we 
thought he idolized her. Oh,” be ween toni. 


TH 





ble affair altogether!’’ 
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she weat up tw her husband that night in 
the ead hid her face on his 





“Paul,” whispered, ‘‘why do you not 
trust met"’ 

“Why, r”’ 

Sve raised her bright eyes and looked up 
et bim through gathering tears. 

Peal. you never told me you had been 
married before.’’ 


Even in the dusk she saw the change that 
came over his face, before he put upone 
hand quietly across his eyes to hide the ex 
pression there. There wes silence for fully 
a minute—then he spoke 

“Dolly, who told you about my first mar- 
riage t'’ 

Your sister, Paul; and word for word 
ahe in her low soft voice what Miss 

hed ssid ‘Paul, Paul, why 
should vou keep your life a secret from me?"’ 
asked Dolly sadly. 

“My past life is my own,”’ he answered, 
looking down ather ‘‘I tel] you that in the 

tlife you are everything to me. Thank 
Eooven, the past is gone! I have your true 
love at least.’’ 

*Paull’’ whispered the low girlish voice; 
but Mr. Gasovigne stood Ls 

‘‘No more questions,dariing! I was mar. 
ried hefore, nearly twenty years ago; but 

have a wn man's strong, sbiding 

Dolly, little Dolly, let it all rest for 
ever e 
His strong arms were around her, his ten 
der face with loving eyes bent down to hers 
Dolly clung to him tightly. 

“Paul, you have suffered and endured. 


Iam wife; won't you tell meall?’ 
He bent his gray over ber fair brow, 
she leaning against his breast, and his voice 


was low and broken. 

“My darling, the suffering is all over; I 
forget itall in your love.’’ 

Yet those twenty sealed years of her hus 
band's life made Dolly sadly miserable «t 
times. What was bis first wife like, and 
why should his face change so at mention 
of that first marriage ? 

“He is thinking of her,"’ thought Dolly 
often, as Mr. Gascoigne eat grave and silent 
till his wife Iai! her soft cheek against his; 
and then the grave face would light up with 
a smile, and she wasbappy. Yet what was 
love without confilence ? 

What though his tace brightened at sight 
of ber as nothing on earth had power to 
brighten it! Whai though his whole life 
seemed wrapped upin her Dolly was not 
content. Thoseunknown years came be 
tween her and her happiness; and yet, when 
the day came thatall was made plain, she 
would bave given life itself never to have 
known the secret of her husband s life 

One morningthe post bag contained but 
one letter in a foreign envelore for Mr Gis 
coigne ~ D>ily was used to this mysterious 
correspondent, and took no notice till a sud 
den exclamation from her husband made her 
look up. 

‘What is it, Paul?'’she asked, wonder 
ing at the agitation of his face. 
“Nothing "' he answered, 

ing the letter into his pocket 

nd the wife knew from bis face that she 
need ask no more. His horse was brought 
round—be volunteered no information She 
asked no question save asto whether he 
would be buck to dinner. 

*T can't say,’’ he responded—‘‘I am 
going into the town on business; but I will 
get back ar | asI cap. (ood bye, little 
wife. What will you do all day?” 

*] don't know''—looking _- fully up at 
him with eyes that were misty with 
tears. 

‘Why, my pet, what is it?’ he cried ina 
tone of loving concern. ‘‘Dolly, what is the 
matter?’ 

*Paal, something has happened, and you 
will not tell me?”’ 

He \aid both hands on her shoulders, and 
jookéed down steadily at the fair, quivering 
face. 
“Wife, won't you trust your hus 
band ?’’ 

‘But, Paul ?’’ 

“No ‘buts,’ Dolly. Heaven knows I 
would tell vou ail if loould. Kiss me dar! 
ing. before I go.’’ 

Very lovingly he held her in his arms,and 

Dolly was saying over and over again 
to her own heart, ‘‘If he loved me lees, and 
trusted me more!"’ But he smiled as he left 
her, and looked back to ray— 

“Dolly, I wish, if you have nothing to 
do, that you would arrange the books in my 
study forme—but don't tire yourself over 
them, dear."’ 

Long afterwards he remembered her as 
she stood in her radiant, girlish beauty, 
sweet, tes ewe earnest, answering the 
look of love in her husband's eyes. 

Mr. Gascoigne rode away with that pic 
ture in his a and Dolly went to the 
study singing softly to herself, the mys- 
terious letter, Paul's past history, all for- 
—- the thought that he loved her 

y. 


hastily crush 





CHAPTER IIL 


re half 


even 
the shelves of beoksin the study, for 


Sony aes ant eee ern But 


were fixed at and she turned 





from them tos drawer sremiogiy dled with 
old magazines and papers. y thought 
that they wanted sorting and arranging. 
and, sitting on the floor, she commenced 


newrpapers tied up with » black ribbon. 

Dolly looked at the date of the first paper, 
to find it was of twenty years previously, 
and, opening it slowly, cast her eye care- 
iessly over the columns Saddenly her at- 
tention became riveted by the ever recur 
ring meotion of one name—Paul Trevor 
Guceigne. She glanced at the head of the 
column, and every particle of color torsook 
her face 

“Paul, Paul! Oh, Heaven, it is not true!’’ 
broke from her white lips, as with a terrible 
fascination she read line after line and 
opened paper after paper, the horror increas- 
ing in ber face her quivering lips whispering 
one name again and again. 

Bhe bad discovered the secret of her hus 
band's life at last. In mute grief with 
great tearlers eyes filled with an expression 
ofagonv unepeakable, she was reading the 
trial of Paul Trevor Gascoigne for the mur 
der of bis wife. It bad happened in Scet 
land twenty years before. A sob burst from 
Dolly's lips as she came to the verdict 


—ne that might wellnigh break 4 
man's heart were he innocent—‘‘Not pro- 
ven.”’ 

“Paul, Paul, my husband! h, Hea. 
ven!"’ 


And prone on the floor, with bowed head 
that cared not if it was never raised again, 
lay Dorothy Gascoigne, with cold clenched 
hands and fevered brow, enduring such 
anguish as few are ever called upon to go 
through. 

Slowly, with cold shaking fingers, she 
wound the black ribbon around the papers, 
and put them back into thedrawer; feeling, 
as sheclosed it, that she was putting away 
the love of her life for ever. The pala qui- 
vering lips were firmly closed with a new 
reenlute expression. 

Then. with a sudden rush, the blood 
surged from her heart to the poor pale 
cheeks; and fora momentthe old loving 
look stole into the eyesthat were wont to 
amileso gladly at sound of that horse's feet, 
heralding her husband's return home, the 
stroke of whose hoofs now filed her with an 
egony akin to madness. D llv never knew 
afterwards how she subdued all sign of what 
she had gone through, and turned a face 
only ashade paler than usual to greet her 
husband. 

‘*] have come home to lunch, after all,’’ 
he said; and then suddenly added, ‘‘Why, 
Dolly, how white you are! Those old 
books have tired you. My darling, what is 
it?’’ 

There was no answer; her face was hidden 
on his breast He stooped to kiss her, but 
she never lifted her heac—zhe only c'ung to 
him closer inanagony vf love and long- \ 
ing. 

‘No’ proven!’ Those two words seemed 
burnt like fire into her brain. ‘ Not pro 
ven!’ With auch an idea swelling in her 
heart; could she let his lips press hers— 
the false lips that must have spoken lies tu 
be where he stood now, his wife in his 
arms ? 

His wife! Dolly broke from him and 
sred away up stairsto be alone, the dread 
the horror ot what she knew blinching her 
cheek anew, making her knees tremble, her 
breath came fast. 

And yet she loved him. and would love 
him always. Can anything on this earth 
ever quench a woman 8 love? 

“Dolly!” 

“Come in 

Mr. Gasovignecame softly through the 
darkened room and up to the sofa where 
his wife was lving with hidden face; he 
knelt down beside her. 

‘You won't be lonely, cear? I am going 


out again He was softly stroking one 
of the hot, feverish hands. ‘Ta the head 
ache bad? Poorlittle Dolly! I am afraid 


you tired yourself over those stupid books: 
but you will go tosleep—I won't be long 
away. ‘es 

She turned and wound her arms around 
his neck and clung to him despsiringly. 

* Kies me, Panl.”’ 

‘My Darling! "—ending low and press 
ing loving kisseson the pate lips that never 
amiled, but only wailed out. her face pressed 
to hirc— 

“Paul, Paal, remember I loved you al- 
ways’ 

And Mr. Gasonigne wert away that af 
ternoon with the remembrance of those 
arms clinging’around his neck and a sobbing 
ery echoing in his rare. leaving his wife as 
she believed, his last kiss upon her lipr— 
the kiss she told herself she would give hiw 
back in heaven. And, while scalding 
tears ran down like rain, the wife prayed 
for her husbancd—prayed that they might 
meet again in a better world at peace —‘or. 
given. 

+ . . . * 

It was dark when Mr. Gascoigne rode lei- 
surely home under a clear frosty sky, the 
cold stars paling and twinkling high aloft 
and peeping through the bare branches of 
the trees. 

They told him at home his wife had gone 
out and had not yet returned. 

Without a word Mr. 








walked 
off to his study, anxiety’ written on his 


the few jines there 
ing. 

“IT am going away for ever; do not try to 
find me. Paul we shall meet in Heaven. 
Good-bye. nA 
“DOLLY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FTER two months’ hurrying to and 
fro, going hither and thither, two long 
wearv months of vain fruitless search, 
Mr Gascoigne returned home utterly 

broken down in spirits, and now sat in his 
atudy,. 

He had heard no tidings, gained no clue 
to his wife's hiding-place—she seemed far- 
ther off trom him now than she had seemed 
the night she had left his home and he had 
set alone, her little broken hearted letter of 
farewell in his hand. — , 

A telegram lay upon the chimney-piece 
on the top of apile of letters. The blood 
rushed in torrents to Mr. Gascoigne’s face as 
he hastily tore it open. 

“Tt came two days ago, sir,’’ said the old 
man servant Bernard; and then, as he noted 
the agitation of his master’s manner, ‘‘Is it 
from the mistress, sir?*’ 

Ves.”’ 

For his life Paul Gagceoigne could not 
have uttered another word, with the tele- 
gram in his hand, the few scant words danc 
ing before his eyes— 

‘Paul, I am dying! 
once.”’ 

He looked up at last, and his voice was 
almost steady as he said: 

*‘Your mistress is ill in London. I must 
catch the night mail, Bernard.’”’” Then 
he howed his head on his arm with a heavy 


Come to me at 


groan. 

‘‘And this came two days ago—forty eight 
hours She may be dead now. Oh,my wife 
—my wife!” 

Bernard. the tears trickling down his face, 
stole noiselessly away to leave his master 
alone with the agony of grief that followed 
during the weary hours that elapsed before 
the night mail was due. 

And all through that Jong night journev 
did ever a thought of his firat wife cross his 
mind? When his face turned palest, was 
he thinking of that terrible secret the know 
ledge of which was bringing to the grave 
the only being in the world be cared about? 
But he knew not then that his wife had un- 
wound the fatal black ribbon and read thore 
papers upon the contents of which no eyes 
had rested for years but his own; and his 
brain throbbed and ached with the strain 
ofthe one thought that was in bis mind 
ag and day—Why had Dolly left 

im ? 


* o . om - 

Ina London hospital. where grief and 
agony arecommon enough, the sight ofa 
man withhis face white with anxiety is 
common enough; and yet when Paul Gas 
coigne, pale and haggard, gasped out ina 
voice hoarse with feeling: ‘‘Am_ I too 
late? Tell meat once,"’ the doctor almost 
shrank from thatagony of expression inthe 
ever that met his, the despairing grief of the 
strong. manly face. 

‘“Tean hear i!: quick—tell me,” Paul 
cried in his passionate eagerness. 

‘Your wife still lives.’’ 

“Thank Heaven!" he echoed, draw 
ing along deep breath, and asott look 
stealing into his eyes. ‘‘Take me to her,”’ 


he said. 
‘Yes—this way,’’ said the doctor. 
+ * + « * 


‘Wife, darling!"’ gasped Paul, as with a 
heart throbbing with anguish he stood look 
ing downatthe awful change in his wite's 
lovely child like face, lying white and death. 
like on the pillow. 

The nurse stole one look at him. and then 
crept away atsight of the despair on the 
stern face, thes!rong man’s psin-filled eyes 
gazing through a mist of scalding tears at 
his wife, who lay all unconscious of his 
presence But as he knelt and hid his 
face, she moaned, 
bing— 

* Paul, Paul!" 

He held her hand fast, whispering her 
name and a lock of wondrous content 
stele over her face. But suddenly her 
eye* met his, and hers filled with horror. 

‘ Not proven!’ she gasped. ‘‘Paul—hus- 
band! Not proven! ’ 

As tbose two words passed her lips, a 
light broke over Mr Gare rigne's face. 4 
knew all at last. Drawing her face to his 
breast, he eaid low and softly: 

‘I know what you mean Dolly; but it is 
allamistake. And when you get well 
darling, I will explain all.”’ 

And quickly. rs he ge down into the 
eyes gazing up into heart 
heart. She believed Ry trusted wea 
fully and entirely. 

“Paul, forgive me before I die,” she said 
a 

“Live forme, my wife,” he w 
a and Kissing hes.” “ers 

a sigh of perfect satisfaction, Dolly’ 
— ores fn upon the broad - 
re eem 
ip dpende she would never lie 


and whispered, sob 


‘Heaven give her back to me!” he 
saying over and over wes 


a” Sd od . e 
| “Ab, but, Paul, how was know 
was another Paul Trevor Gasctigner™ cam, 


se SA Dolly might have believed 
D. pated.” sit 
olly, sitting on a strol at his fest, 
laid her soft cheek on his hand, resting 
his knee. 

‘Pa low and falteringly, 
‘I thought when I read those papers 
a RF mad.’’ nen ime 

aul Gascoigne wife were at home 
again. It wasa lovely summer venting 
= they were finishing « long conver. 
tion. 

‘My poor cousin,"’ Paul was saying—q 
was s'range we should bear the same name 
and, Dolly, you must believe, as I do, the 
though the verdict was ‘Not proven’ he was 
innocent. Poor Paul, that verdict broke 
= — Se dear, the for. 
eign letters I used to They were 
— poy and'the ast was — 

riend oO to sa Gascoigne 
dead, and at the last had tg 
wife's name.’’ 


‘Oh, Paul, that this had never come be 

"eal Gencolgne sttoped lo 

au e wand w 
ed in a voice broken in its love and q 
ness: 

‘My darling, it has only drawn us allthe 
closer to each other. I was to blame too, 
Dolly. I kept you, my wife, out of my se. 
cret heart ’’ 

‘Paul,’’ she answered tremulously, with 

uivering lips, ‘I am thinking of it always 

ill you tell me about your wife ?”’ 

There was silence, while the clcck ticked 
out fully two minutes, and then Mr. Gas 
— took Dolly’s small hand tightly ia 

is. 

‘‘{ will, and in as few wordsas possible. 
I was only twenty when I was 
She was my first love, and I was very 
till I found she had no love for me, and 
my money, not myself, had been the 
tion. Oh, Dolly, it wasa miserable 
She was so beautiful, and another 
low had loved her all his life. 
wife, and let me make the story as 
Ican. Icamehome one day to 
home empty, and after that I 
mad. Then a day came when I 
Paris, and saw a crowd, and in their 
they were carrying a dead body they 
found in the Seine. I saw a white face 
dead gold hair. Like the others, I 
upon that lifeless form, and, like them, | 
wentaway, but nothome. Toat night! 
leit for Australia, for I thought al] the world 
would know my story. Dolly. canyou 
guess my secre‘? In the dead woman 
being carried by I had recognised my wile, 
and’’—his voice grew very tender—"I, 
thought, my darling I should never be happy 
again untill met you; and then—Heaves 
knows I am happy now!” 

“Pau',’’ sighed Dolly, ‘oh, I wish you 
had told me everything before!”’ 

‘Sodol. But, Dolly Ihad never spoken 
of it to mortal soul, and have never put that 
part of my life into words till to night It 
was small wonder then that you thought! 
was bed Paul Ls yee, x ee wee 
sup to have murde wife.” 

A long, long silence ensued. Then Dolly 
looked up and her eyes met his. 

“Ah, Dolly,” he said, ‘‘your verdict was 
harder after all, for you believed me guilty, 
while they only brought it in ‘Not Pro 
ven!’”’ L, 
“Because theydidn’t love you, Padal, 
she whispered, her hand stealing into bis 
ed I wom ig eer - I must shave ac 
quit ou, use ve you 80 s 
tog hee ir, blushing face over the band she 

€ 


‘Heaven bless you,my wife, my darling!” 
he answered, soft and low. 


Exrenstve Dresses — Dress, indesd. 
musi pave swallowed up almost everythiog 
at a time when James L and his courties 
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one suit of white uncut velvet 
set all over with diamonds, valued at 
thousand pounds, besides a feather m 
great diamonds, and a sword, 
band and spurs, thick set with 
Another snit,of purple satin, 
all over with pearls, was 
thousand At the ms 
Princess Elizabeth with the P. 
Wotton wore a gown profuse 
with embroid that cost 
yard, and Lord 

red ponnds on the dresses 
ters for that occasion. B 
would seem that the ladies were, 
Dut more expensive in their attire 
tlemen. 
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again. 
Paul’s eyes were full of tears. He held 
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her tightly in his arma She was his ou, 
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steer, 
rise before the prow ; 
enon on forward naught bat clouds appear, 
‘Behind they may be breaking now. 


b we may not turn again 
Tiegeerat dais es llowst, rate? 
old 8 
Aran guides so oft found deceive t 


1 we to the South or North, 
0 en we to the Eastor West, 
The port trom whica we first = forth 
Is our heart's home, is our life's best! 


Aunt Was Right. 


BYA 8 4G. 


HEN a thing's done 1t cannot be un- 
done, I su ** gaid Laura Ash- 
leigh. ‘‘Only, if I hadn’t minded the 
counsel of Aunt Elmer, I ayes Se 

happy now, instead of regretting my hasty, 
ill-advised act.”’ 

Ashleigh Manor had been Ashleigh Manor 
ever since the oldest inbabitant could re- 
member. At one time, in the long, long 
ago, before the fatal railroad accident 
happened to Mr. and Mrs. Ashleigh, the 
Manor used to be the scene of enjoyment 
such as the simple folks of the neighborhood 
were quite un to. 

Fifteen years had passed sirce then, bring- 
ing iis many changes to one and all, but life 
atthe Manor went on in the humdrum fash- 
ion which Aunt Elmer had instituted when 
the orphan had been given to her care. 

Laura was & young woman now, and was 
at this moment in an unenviable frame of 
mind. The pouting lips were pressed close 
against the window pane, and she was reso 
lutely trying to kcep the tears back. The 
twilight gray was fast giving place to the 
sombre hue of night, as she stood there so 
silently, the ye glow of the sunset 
playing in and out through the chestnut 
curls, and Laura Ashleigh seemed utterly 
oblivious to everything. 

She was slill gazing at the meadow, where 
the cows were grazing in an idle kind of way, 
as if they felt it their duty to be doing come. 
thing. Away down the road the lamps were 
being lighted in the numerous cottages, and 
the schoo] was al] aglow with illumination. 

As Laura Ashleigh noticed this, her 
thoughts broke out into words, and she 
murmured something half inaudible, while 
her aunt, coming in, cried out, ‘‘A penny 
for your thoughts, Laura.’’ 

“They wouldn't be very complimentary 
to you, Aunt Elmer, if I were to tell you 
everything that l’ve been thinking of for 
the last half hour.’’ 

But she couldn’t keep the tears back any 
longer, and, with her handkerchiet pressed 
to her eyes, turned her back to kind Aunt 
Elmer, and she, good soul! divining the true 
state of affairs, left the room as gently as she 
had come in. 

There was to be a great concert in the vil- 

e echool this evening, and Laura Ash- 
leigh bad been asked to go to it by the un. 
deniably handsome stranger who had been 
staying at the village for the last two weeks. 
Latra bad been introduced to him at a party, 
and he had paid the most assiduous atten. 
tions to the young heiress since. When 
Laura received his invitation to the concert, 
the had asked for her aunt’s approval, aad 
had been forbidden to go. 

Lavra ha sent a note to that effect to the 
gentleman, and. with the fickleness of the 
average bog Bey” had regretted her act 
after it had been done. True, she knew 
nothing of Wayland Mortimer except that 
he had told her he was wealthy; but then he 
was 80 handsome, so engaging, that she was 
sure he was @ gentleman in every respect. 

Laura sat down in the easy chair by the 
fire that was burning so cheerily. She was 
musing about the glorious time everybody 
would be having while she was moping at 
en Manor. She felt miserable, 
Until the supper bell aroused her from the 
moody revery into which she had fallen, 
tnd she tned to forget the school con. 
cert and Wayland Mortimer. Sine hardly 
tasted her supper, and Aunt Elmer, who 
had noticed all this, said nothing She had 
rt same opinion of Wayland Mortimer 
on yy had, and it was for this reason 

insisted on I : 

to the concert. * Te 
a tea was over, Laura took up her 
— to pass away the time, but her 
thou was not with her work, for her 
ghis were wandering to the village 

of and she would blush in .oguy kind 
way once in a while, when ing round 
ae her aunt's gaze fixed stead- 





q 
in an exceedingly porten- 
wheeling the chair nearer 


tous manner, and, 
to the fire, she spread out her hands to catch 
the heat, and, with a meaning glance to 


Aunt Elmer, asked Laura to be ki enough 


to her a cup of tea. 
leahell tomeata her aunt, who nod- 


ned assent, and she retired from the room 
to perform the errand. Then the middle- 

spinster drew her chair nearer to tbat 
of Aunt Elmer, and murmured, ‘Such 
news!" - 

Laura Ashieigh’s aunt gazed wonderingly 
at the middle aged spinster, but eaid noth- 
ing, evidently waiting for the visitor to 
. l - had 

“I've my’ suspicions all along,”’ 
suid Miss Sprinkins. ‘I suspected that he 
war.’ 

*‘Who are you talking of, and what has 
it to do with us?’’ inquired Aunt Elmer. 

“If I live till Idi I shall never forget 
it!’ said Miss Sprinkins. ‘‘And it’s only 
~ uncommon friendship for this family 


*‘But what is it all about?’’ broke in Aunt 
Elmer. ‘For the lite of me I can't guess 
what's the matter!"’ 

**You ought to be grateful for euch an es- 
cape,’’ said the elderly visitor, raising her 
hands and eyes to the ceiling. ‘‘And when 
I think of how near he came to being a 
member of your family, and the provi- 
dentia]——"’ 

* But what is it?’’ asked Aunt Elmer. 

“And tothink that he should come up 
here and put on such airs; but I never saw 
the Jike of it in all my unborn days!” 
said Miss Sprinkins, entirely overcome with 
excitement. 

Just then Laura came in with acup of 
fresh-brewed tea, and, having given f to 
Miss Sprinkins, kissed her aunt ‘good. 
night,’”’ and retired. 

The visitor drew her chair nearer to the 
fire, and, gezing steadfastly at the coals, 
murmured, ‘Such is life! And he was the 
elegantest dressed, and euch fine jewelry, 
that I thought he was a millonaire,’’ said 
Miss Sprinkins, with a sigh. 

Aunt Elmer was by this time quite out of 
patience, and being by no meaus an angel 
(very few women are), she exclaimed, ‘For 
inercy's sake, what is all this about, Miss 
Sprinkins? Did the perron kill himeelf? 
Did he kill somebody elee? Don't stay 
here all night! Whatever you have to say, 
say it, and be done with it!’ 

Miss Wilhe)mina Sprinkins stood up ina 
stately manner, lifting her skirts from the 
contaminating influence of the carpet, and, 
putting on an air of the grandest impor 
tance, exclaimed, ‘“My uncommon friend- 
ship for this family led me to come here to 
communicate news which is of the most 
monstrous importance; but, as I am not 
used to being insulted, I will now take my 
leave!'’ 

With a most dignified bow she made her 
exit, and Aunt Elmer was as much in the 
dark about her visit as ever. 

Early the next morning, however, the 
mystery was cleared away, and it trans 
pired that Wayland Mortimer had been 
arrested by detectives who had been look 
ing for him for some time. The charge 
againet him was coining; and when Laura 
Ashleigh heard the circumstances of the 
case, she was heartily glad that she had 
followed Aunt Elmer s advice. 

.—— 

Scotch Derr Forests —Scotch forests 
are most lucrative to their owners. The 
rents paid are enormous, and not man 
vears ago would have sounded incredible. 
Lord Dudley paid a rent of five thousand 
pounds a year for the Reay forest. This 
sum represented five thousand deer, as far 
as may be computed, and some sixty thou- 
sand acres over which they roam, compris 
ing some of the loveliest of Scottish scenery. 
These deer are the finest in Scotland, cften 
attaining eighteen stone, ard they porsers 
the peculiarity of forked tails. Lord Dud- 
ley does not seem very keen about his 
deer. Months of the season will paes away 
before he begins deer stalking. The deer 
of the other forests seem to find this ont, 
and when hard beset fiee for safety to the 
Reay forest. Last season Lord Dudley bad 
the famous B!ack Mount Forest, in Argyl! 
shire, belonging to Lord Breadalbane, pay- 
ing four thousand five hundred pounds. 
The fvrest stretches for twenty miles, the 
baunt of the finest red deer; snd the sport 
bas been excellent, though deer stalaing is 
exceptionally difficult in that country. The 
Inverness shire shootings reach a tota! rental 
of some sixty five thousand pounds a year. 


— 








The future Queen of Spain, the Arch- 
duchess Christiue of Austria, is said tw dis- 
like the prospect of being separated from 
her family,to which she is warmly attached. 
It is added that her family has left ber ful! 
liberty of action, as there are no political 
considerations governiag the proposed 
match. 





ly 250 nds. When 
a Ly yee tay A see aa9 he swam 
a veteran porpoise. 





tle minor key. sighed in a bushed voice of 
expectation. Even the songs of t 
seemed to say, “Somebody's coming.” 

And some person was coming round a 
bend in the road. I could see the carriage 
returning from the station, where uncle had 
gone to meet friends from town. 

As they came nearer, I heard their gay 
laughter. How vividly it recalled my own 
merry life of a few years ago, contrasting 
sadly with my present lonely condition! 
For then I had a loving father and mother 
to watch over and protect me. 

They had died two years before, leaving 
me without any nearer relative than Aunt 
Martha. my mother's oldest sister, with 
whom I was staying at present. 

There were a son and daughter older than 
myerelf, and a little boy of ten, who bore the 
nickname of Charlie Mischief, and a veritable 
little plague he was 

If Cousin Mattie and T indulged in a little 
gossip concerning our acquaintances, he lis- 
tened to every word, and treasured them as 
weapons against us. i 

When we threatened to tell his mother 
about some of his franks, he would say, 
“Never mind Miss Gad.about! Tell —, 
and then I will tell her what you two 
abont those people the other day.”’ 

This was generally enough to make us as 
dumb on the subject as an Egyptian mum- 
mv concerning its age. 

For Aunt Martha was very strict about 
some things, and especia'ly in reference to 
talking about people when they were not 
present. 

Still, aunty was nice, and kinder to 
me than I deserved; for I had been a spoiled 
child. 

By the time T bad arrived at this conclu. 
sion aunty had come out on the porch, and 
aroused me from my reverie by telling me 
to go and call Mattie. 

When we returred, the carriage was at 
the deor. After Mattfe had greeted our 
guests she introduced me. There was Mr. 
and Mra. Delmont, their daughter, Sy)via, 
and Clyde, their son, who was a lawyer 

How strange it seems that until this time 


I had never seen the persons who have since 
taken me, it were, into a world of our 
own! 


From the first, we enjoyed ourselves. 
Such merry times we had, playing hay- 
makers, going a fishing, taking rides in the 
cool evening, and following every amuse- 
ment that our idle minds could contrive! 

Towar’s the middle of August, a Mies 
Gracy came to visit Mattie She had black 
hair and eyes, and a clear olive complexion 

If ever there existed a heartless gir). I 
think it was she, fora more malicious mis 
chief maker and finished ccquette never re- 
sided on this mundane ephere. 

Several days after her arrival, we were 
invited to a picnic which was to be held at 
“Mossy Grove.’ several miles distant. We 
had arranged for every one to go in the 
epring cart, but at the Jast moment Miss 
Gracy demurred, that if she were to ride in 
an open vehicle, exposed to the burning 
sun, it would be certain to give her the bea/- 
ache. So one of the gentlemen would, by 
courtesy, be obliged to take her in the cov. 
ered carriage. 

Uncle suggested that his son, Ned, should 
be the man. But she replied, in a sweet 
voice, that she was sorry to cause #9 much 
trouble, but Ned was so reckless she was 
afraid of bis driving. 

Then Clyde was appointed; this choice 
apparently met her approbation. And so 
Clyde, who could argue a case with an urn 
ruffled demeanor. and who knew as much 
about horees as a child does about political 
economy, was chosen in preference to a per 
son who had been bred in the country, with 
horees as his daily companions. 

What a beautiful place Mossy Grove was, 
with its grand o'd trees. soft, velvety carpet 
of green. ita nooks and clinging mosses! 

Sylvia and Miss Gracy, in their stylish 
dress, afforded the country girls food for 
conversation 

When the dancing commenced. Clyde 
took Miss Gracy as his partner. ard never 
came near me until late in the evening 
when J, of course told him that I was en 
gaged for the remainder of the dances He 
then asked me to break some of the engage 
ments, when I very quietly told him I did 
not feel so inclined. 

But I learned, afterwards, why Clyde did 
not come to me sooner. Miss (Gracy in 
formed him, in confidence, on the way to 
the grove, that I had asked her. asa favor, 
to relieve me of his company whenever she 
could manage to do #0, and that she had 
been surprised and indignant at my talking 
so un y about such a nice gentleman. 

Clyde fancied, after thinking it over for | 
some time, that she had put truth on 
stretcher, and so came to me; but my recep 
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‘ooulne round, telling to 
noying her, and that he was a nai 
sapce. 


This made Mischief po he 
concluded that he oul to onl deat 


ance e her farious. If she 
that he had spent an hour with 
men her rage would have 
But they did not betray him. 

From that time, Charlie would 
ing to do with Miss Gracy. Y 
sympathize with ber if you knew 
had caressed, indulged, and 
until she had learned all she desired to 
about the rest of the family. 

After this, he generally corrected her 
when she made statements about what 
some one had said concerning us. 

One day, about the middle of September, 
Clyde, who had been for several weeks, 
returned to spends fow more days in the 
country. We supposed that he went with 
the men to the fields, and were sitting in the 
porch sewing and sayy After a time, 
eigen up stairs to i mother, who 
was suffering with neura) lea Mattie, 
Mies Gracy and me tegeten. ~~ 

Charlie, who was attending school is 
the neighborhood, returning, came home 
through the orchard, and brought us some 
nice large apples, which, he » he would 
give us, providing we would let him name 
them for us, like the girls at scho@ did, and 
save the seeds. 

We consented, and in a few moments he 
said they were christened, but that he would 
not tell us what the pames were until we 
had finished esting. Then said: ‘Mattie, 
yours was Clive Morrow. You had five 
seeds; you will cast him away. Miss Gracy’s 
was Ned. ‘Four, she loves with all her 
heart.’ Yours, Cousin Vally, is Clyde. You 
have twelve seeds; that is, ‘twelve, he mar- 
ries.” Don't curl your mouth so contemptu- 
ously, Miss Gracy. Cousin Clyde likes 
Vally, and you know he does.”’ 

‘He has a queer way of showing it then,"’ 
said she, shrugging her shoulders. 

a should he act?’’ 

‘He needn't have passed remarks, as he 
has done, about her.’ ™ 

‘‘Ah, Miss Gracy, would you be so oblig- 
ing a8 to mention what I said?’’ asked Clyde, 
coming from the house. 

Mis Gracy had nothing to say. Presently 
she went into the house. Mattie begged us 
to think as kindly as possible about her 
friend, and then took Charlie into the house 
“= her. 

hat did he say. do you ask? Oh, every- 
thing that was ever said before, and I have 
no doubt invented a great many new words 
and ¢xpressions for the occasion. It was 
all very loving, foolish, and nonsensical, 
but very pleasant. 

I am staying for a few weeks with auntie 
now. You will find that my Clyde is ss 
attentive and kind as if we were newly mar. 
ried. 8 your belief is not correct in think- 
ing a]! men lose their politeness after mar- 
riage. 
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When Longfellow visited Queen Victo- 
ria at Windeor Castle, the servants crowded 
on the stairway and in the lobbies to get a 
view of him. On the Queen asking them, 
the next day, why this compliment was paid 
to the poet, she was told thev used to listen 
to Prince Albert reading ‘ Evangeline’ to 
his children, and knowing the lines nearly 
by heart they longed to see the man that 


wrote them. 
sia aiiteilalieeiiaaaais 


Captain Eads, of jetties fame, is described 
as aems)! and rather fragile looking man. 
A peculiar pallor of his skin and a very 
quiet manner made him seem even smaller 
inan he is, but he basa very thoughtful 
and determined face. He looks like a man 
who has the utmost confidence in himself, 
and who knows how to wait. 








tion of him made him think that per. his 
attentions had annoyed me, after all. 
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‘JACKS ELDER BROTHER. 





BY F. A. O. 


RIP. DRIP.DRUP | fell the rain in the 
emoky, toiling, sobbing, glitter- 
A drip 4rop ! trickled 
the tears down little Rose's cheeks. 
Soaking wet were her tattered clothes—so 
‘wet that they had not even the energy to 
fluter, though the wind was blowing in 
high, good spirits, now here, now there. 
and the ral seemed in a sportive 
the little girl before 
and behind. There was no rest for the sole 
ot her foot, no dry spot held out friendly 
shelter to her, fur if she stepped under a 
doorway a policeman bade her move on, or 
pounced out at her from be- 
hind that mvysterions door with the same 
Bo, like the man with the steam 
was compelled to keep jogging on, 
slip-slip slop! through the slushy streets, 
sporting a train no court lady would have 
envied until. in time, she cam to a cross 
ing, yt: eK poms his 
broom y. in of wind and 
weather. The girl's great wistful blue eyes 
fastened upon him. There was something 
im common between the two: they were both 
over-dressed, with regard 4 oe of the 
germents; under. very m under-dressed. 
with regard to ; and the years of 
their pi) were about the same: that 
iife had a pilerimage witnessed their 
two small selves. Still the boy had an un 
daunted look about him which the girl 
lacked; but. then, she was a gir), one of the 
weaker vessels of humanity. So, up to the 
she glided, and took her standing 
by his side, for which liberty the boy favored 
her with a fixed though not unkindly stare. 
“Ain't it wet; and ain't life miserable?”’ 
she, without paying particular attention 
to the elegance of her sentence 
‘Well, there ain't no denyin’ o’ the first, 
but as to the second, life ain't miserable to 
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me. I’m makin’ a fortune fast,’’ was the 
cherry replv. 
“Be you? How?" And Rose's eyes 


scanned the boy with veneration. 

“By thie broom I sweeps mv way up to 
it; the ha’pence come in as thick as rein.”’ 

This avowal quite took away Rowe's 
breath She glanced round in bewilder 
ment Ha'pence like those many raindros! 

**Well, you two poor little wet rats! My 
boy. your sister ought to be at home '’ Bo 
spoke a gentle voice and two kindly dark 
eyes, set in a handsome, manly face, peered 
at them from under an umbrella 

*Bhe ain't no sister o' mine "’ apoke Jack, 
bluntly, Who disdained the thought of any 
relationship with the poor shivering mite. 

“Ah! [thought she might he. I had a 
pepny each for you."’ And the gentleman 
heni*ated. 

**Yea. I be his sister.’’ asserted poor Rowe, 
who chose to tell a falsehood fora penny, 
she was so hungry. 

“Right, my little girl, you are his sister; 
and your Elder Brother. who lives above 
the rain and the gloom, has sent you a penny 
each by me this evening '’ 

There was pity in the voice that spoke, 
pity in the soft dark eyes of the gentleman 
as he dropped a penny into the outstretched 
hands of each. 

‘But I ha'p't got no brother,’’ dissented 
Jack 

"Ms mv brother Ben, who died inthe 
courtry whiles ago,’’ said Roee, wisely 

*‘No, His name is not Ben; His name is 
Jeens Christ "’ 

*‘T don't know Him,”’ confessed Rose; 
— thought he had heard the name 


re. 

‘Tell me more,’’ was his request. 

“I've no time, my boy; but if yon care to 
hear more, come to that place.’’ So spoke 
the stranger, sipping a card into Jack's 
hand; then he flashed a smile like sunshine 
on them both. the rain fell between them, 
and be was gone 

‘Ain't hea nice man?" said Jack glancing 
after bim with a lump in his throat. ‘‘T 
know the place,’’ he continued, as he «pelled 
out the address on the card; “‘ ‘tis a ragged- 
school, where the gents comes and te!!« ‘em 
powers o' —~ ~ - But hungry Rose's 
—— were dwelling upon her penn 
and {ts investment. J 

*T'll buy @ pen’orth of pease-pudding,’’ 
was her en “ecision. 

m peckish; bring me a pen'orth 
ack, as Rose's ready feet were 
in the direction of the pease- 


‘e had wanished before she 
th Jack's; so, when she had 
own, she fell to watching him. 
little smacks of the lips, which 
fish boy ber hungry stomach 


more. 
at last, holding out to 
of the tempting dainty. 
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supper of divers savory 
the seventh, trudged in with little Rose 

‘Here Sally, here's a new lodger.”’ Such 
was Jack's introduction between the two 
ladies. 


“Deary me! what can 1 do with a galt’ 
exclaimed Sally, eyeing Rowe. 

‘Let her lie om your bed I'll find ber 
some grub and settle the difference.’ So 
apoke reassuring Jack 

So Bally. who had a kind heart, invited 
Rose to come to the fire and dry her rags; 
Jack gave hev a hunch of bread and cheese 
and some coffee; and Rose thought herself 
in fairylan’ 

After supper, Jack whispered to Rose, 
and Rose nodded ; both whispered to Sally, 
and Bally nodded; then the two children 
went out. were off *> the rageed- 
school, to hear about the Elder Brother 
Arrived there, their friend with the soft 
dark eyes greeted them, took Jack under 
his wing. and gave Rose into the charge of 
a lady, his sister. after whispering some 
thing into her ear—what, the children could 
not guess; and by-and bv lessons began. A 
great lump came into Jack's throat when 
the words were read, ‘‘I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in;’’ and the tears glistened in 
his great grev eyes. His young heart throh 
bed and quivered with a new emotion. He 
had taken little Rose ir—would the King 
acrept it as done to Him? 

Rose was waiting for him outside; he took 
her hand, and led her home through the 
muddy streets, the words ringing in his ears 
like an echo—‘'] was a stranger, and ye 
took me in.”’ in a sweet low music that 
made him gla’. After Rose had gone to 
sleep, Sally and Jack prt their heads to- 
gether, and decided tha’ Rose should be set 
up in the match trade Jack volunteering to 
invest sixpence in the purchase of stock. and 
Bally was to ehelter her xt night, at a merely 
rominal charge, which Jack was to see paid 
After this was settled, the generous boy lay 
down and slept like a top. 

On the worrow he sallied out with his 
broom, and Rose with ber matches. Where 
Jack's crossing was situated was not a par- 
ticularly match needing neighborhood. so 
they separated — Roar very proud, very 
happy. but very shy: Jack, his great loving 
heart throbhing and yearning towarde his 
vewly fonnd Friend, in whose stead little 
Rose seemed to come to him. 

Tt was evening at last. He and Rose were 
threading their way throngh the dazzling 
rtreeta; they came toa crossing Oh Jack! 
Jack! to grew dizzy among the horses and 
cabs! Oh. Jack! poor Jack! Rose reached 
the pavement in safety, but Jack lay crushed 
beneath a cab. 

‘He's mine! he's mine!’’ moaned little 
Rose, when a policeman drew her from him 
as *he threw herself down and clasped him 
to her little aching heart 

“Well, we'll take him to the hosp'tal, 
little one. Geta shu’ter, some one.”’ But 
Jack was speaking; Rose bent over him to 
listen 

‘Rose was a stranger and I took her in, 
for Thee. Lord, onlv T didn’t know it then 
hut I did when I bought the matches. I 
bourht 'em for Tb-s.”’ 

“‘Jack!"’ wailed Rose. “Oh, Jack!"’ 
boy's soft grey eyes onened. 

“Rose, I thought ' was with Him. the 

King; I'm going te Hir: don't cry, Rose; 
go home to Bally. Yea. Lord, I bought ’em 
for Thee.’’ One sweet. loving smile, one 
sigh. bie head drooped on Rose's shoulder: 
the policeman brought a sbutter; a crowd 
gathered and surced; but Jack was dead, 
gone to the great Elder Brother. 
And Rowe? The kind gentleman and his 
sister at the ragged echool tonk charge of 
her, and made a little servant of ber. and 
she lived a good girl and became a useful 
woman. 


The 
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Wheat was unknown in America prior to 
the discovery of the continent by Columbus 
Tt was not unti' 1530 that the cereal found 
ite way into Mexico and then only bv 
chance. A slavg of Cortez foun a few 
graine of wheat in a parcel of rice and 
showed them to his master. who ordered 
them to be planted. The reenlt showed that 
wheat would thrive well on Merican soil; 
and to day one of the finest wheat vallevs in 
the world is near the Mexican capite!. From 
Mexico the cereal found its way to Pru. In 
Ecuador, a monk of the order of St. Francis 
introduced the new cereal; and itis said that 
the jar which contained the seeds is stil) pre- 
served hy the monks of Quito. Wheat was 
‘ntroduced into the present limits of the 
United States contemporanerously with the 
settlement of the country by the English 
and Dutch. 


An officer in the 





’ 0. eany late 
enstabed 0 cebdtey's Gath of and tant 
bis eye out with the buckle, because he 
thought he wore his collar too high. 
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The WHOLE consisting of 9 letters is a town of South- 
ern India. 

The 9, 8,7 1s to impair. 

The &, 7, & is a constellation. 

The 7, 6, 5 1s bleak. 

Theé 5, 418 a principality of Japan. 
The 5, 4, 3 1s pale. 

The 4, 3, 212 an eqna! quantity. 

The %, 2, 1 is to seize suddenly. 

New Haven, Sonn. 


No. =, 


1, Amineral. 2. A priest. 2%. A root. 
5. An abbreviation relating to measurement. 6. A 


Gerebretions. 


UONDUCTED BY ‘‘WILKING MICA WBER.'* 
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No, 827. 


AGd4ress all communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 644 North Seventeenth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solutions and original contributions solicited. 
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BY PERCY VERS. 
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There is a river fowing through the land, 
Bright as the gleam of silver in the sun; 
Whose waters daily gather as they run, 

W hate’er is good. or bad, on either hand. 

Thas freighted with the pfoducts of the strand 

By which it flows. its duty is not done; 

Not yet its end accomplished—victory won— 

Not yet fulfilled the letter -f command: 

**Go, River! gather tn the ripened grain, 

The seeds, and germs, throughout the untverse 
And bear them on, that all the world may share 
The bounteous harvest. Then of al] thy gain 

Let every elime partake. Thus shalt thou nurse 
Uncultured lands, and make al! passing fair.’’ 


That river, **Steeziks,’’ is the public press 
Which you bave helped to laden with good seed. 
Mites thrown upon the waters, that shall breed, 
And after many days return to bless. 
Thy pointed wit has cheered our loneliness, 
Rataxed the muscles that grew hard with greed; 
fo helping many in a time of need. 
1 ou could do more, but could have done no less. 
Continue thus to spread thy seed broadcast, 
Oh! Bard of Rondout, with the facile pen; 
Till Time rewards thee with the laurel wreath ; 
Then sha'l the memory of thy victory last 
Long as the globe revolves; as long as men 
And little children learn thy name to breathe. 
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Friend Micawber’’ nasa cotumn 
Which ts far from being solemn 

*Tis his ‘Chat’ that makes it merry, 
**Cerebrations’’—good, how very! 
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NUMEPICAL, 


O. Possum, 
HALF SQUARE. 
4. A bint. 


consonsnt. 
Quarryville, N.Y. G. O. METRICAL, 
No, 225 CHARADE, 


A young FIRST with his WHOLE down in ‘Frisco, 
One evening 4id to a young miss @0; 


He weighed fifteen Last 
Bat is getting thin fast— 


For she cut him—he did then to 
Senta Cal. her sis. go. 


No. 28. 


1, Refuse. 2. Ananimal. 3. A central point 4. An 


island of Denmark. 5. A pronoun. asical 
lable. 7. A consonant, see ~ 


Comer. 
HALF SQUARE. 


WILD Rosz, 
CROSSWORD, 


Not in mass but aggregation, 


Shropshire, England. 6, Wonted. 
tion for a country. 8. In Jarep. 
New York City. 


No. 329. ANAGRAM, 
HO! A VIGHT AT 6Ra, 


MEN A’ BLINK. 


AB event in history 
Very plein for you te see. 
No, 320. HALF 8QUARE. 


2. Aberdeman. 4%. Red orpimeat. 
One who ascends. 5.An animal. 6. A tree, 7, 
fish 8 An interjection. 9. A letter. 
West Meriden, Conn. 


a 
No, 331. 


@naman, 
CHARBADE. 
A separation doss my FIRST denote, 
My SECOND is a proof or omen; 
My WHOLE Is used to mean a plan or pict, 


Indulged in oft by vengeful foemen, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Procorry. 
No. 382. HALF SQUARE, 


1 One who sets in order. 2. Tramples down. %. Is. 
terposed. 4. A county on Prince Edward Island. 5, 
Certain plants 6 Position of things (Rare) 7. The 
thirteenth day of April. 8, A boy's nick-pame 6 4 
mouth. 10. A letter. 


Independence, Mo, Ban, J, Mix, 
No. 333. CRYPTOGRAM. 
(To **Maud Lynn.*’) 


AT OTHER ALMO PEQJATCENU QTE IERY 
OTUR JNAMRIPR NIY OTUB WSFMIO; 
RZJRSMRIPR ATT, OT ITX JOTPREY— 
N J6MPrR ALR OTHERS CKMIO. 
The Mystic Knight one year for solution. 


Baltimore, Md. Astax, 


HALF 8QUARE. 
(To **Skeeziks °’) 
1. I polished up this word so carefully 
That now you have ‘*‘a ruler of the Quesn’s 
Navee.’’ 
2. * Johnny Morgan played the organ, 
And his father beat the drum’’— 
But these 8BCOND neither of them 
Could have made go tam! tum! tum: 
3. On an old log by the BROOKSIDE 
**Don Juan,’’ * ‘Gil Blas’’ sat reading— 
But when into the mad he’d slide, 
His Nngo showed bad breeding. 
4. These dyes the Burmah merchant ships, s hips, 
ships, 
WII give her nearly ruby lips, lips, tips— 
Oh! who shall kiss those ruby lps, lips, lips, 
When I am far away. 
5. The young Lochinvar rode unarmed and sloné, 
For save his good broadsword, he weapon hed 
none, 
Excepting two FIFTH, a mortar, a gun, 
And a new Colt’s Revolver, a #ix-shooting one. 
6 SIT. veR threads amongst the go-o-old, 
Darling in your hair I see: 
Sweetness you are growing 0-0-old, 
In your will remember me. 
These are timbers long and round, 
Often driven in the ground. 
8. ‘*Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Lire littte mice stole in and out’'— 
So Sir John Suckling wrote and I 
Can only wish that I were by— 
Her dainty EIGHTH I might espy. 
9. The picnic season. is on the advance 
And the young man sporteth his linen psnts: 
The caterpillar crawis up the maiden's dress. 
And 80 does the wasp, the NINTH and the rest. 
10, **To beor not to be.’? that TENTH the question. 
ll. The Last in peanuts, which promote digestics. 
Baltimore, Md. MAUD LY=#. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


No, 3%. 


PRIZEA. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETS liste 
solutions 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
3. For first solution to No. 388, the Mystic Knigt! 
one year. 





SOLV EBS, 
Cerebrations of July 19th were solved by The Generel. 
Jarep, Nic, 0° Denus. Lg 4 4 Ann. A. Solver. “sx. 
pg el Ee a 

. Poesum, Na . 2c 
COMPLETE LisTs:—The General. Jarep. 


PRIZE WINNERS. bas 
oe Colum . 
sae Gente, - Kew York City. 


1. 

2. Jarep,  - - 

3. Nic. O’Demus, - Jose, Osi. 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Effendi—Two Numericeis. Gil Bias — w 
Jonathan—Double Acrostic and Charade. 

Four eerste Randolph—Squ*re, Emery 
merical. Two ‘Anagram s, and Tri 
Jersey Boy—Triple A ic. 
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mamma's hand so 
one biue now dimmed 


tly, 


see the eyes so brown, 
Filed with love-light, soft and tender, 


7 On ber glancing proudly down. 
As the memories come thronging, 


Gentle tears are falling now 
On the baby’s dark brown ringlets, 


And the snowy, upturned brow ; 
Lary A head with curis of golden, 
Held in place by azure ban 


Dimpled chee 


all Rushed and tear-stained, 
leans ’gainst mamma's hand. 


Fond eyes lovingly —_ resting 


On the treasure by sid 
On the babe whose wistful, 


rown eyes 


' Are like his across the tide ; 
And again amid the tempest, 


Weary pain within her 


heart. 
ond oes be pray, “©, Gracious Father ! 


8 
In this hour 


pe, 8 hips, 


by strength im part.” 


Through the rose-em bowered lattice, 
_ Glinte from Luna's orb now glide, 
lips, And its light rests on a fair turm, 


And the one who by his sid 


d alone, 


hed In their depths the 


From the girl-wife on him 


Looks with brown earnest, loving, 
Tent of ola.” 


leaning, 


Down upon the curls of gold 


ng one. That shade the face u 


m his breast, 


A child's sweet face—then with joy 
Looks to where, on snowy pillow, 
Bl a babe—his only boy— 


And the ha 
Whispers, 


y wife and mother 
has unto me 


Treasures given, brought in safety, 
all] home from sea.”’ " 


My bel 
Phila., August, 1879. 
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ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 





ants: HY married le 


,80 ill mated as to 


peop 
fires. agree only to differ, should be said to 


There is a case of an all 


lead a catand dog life, is not very 
clear, since those household its, 


affectionate, r- 


bei intelligent, 
fal and sociable creatures, very frequently 
contrive to live harmoniously enough to- 


which haa be- 
follow its master 
it was so fond of 


Ast. pillow of puss,and went off to sleep; and when 


awake the reptile was only 


happy #0 long as 


puss was somewhere near, turning m 


and ill-tempered whenever she left it 


Lo a 
8 
5. 
< 
° 
r 
5 
2 
i 
g 

« 


itsown 


hted in 
exam- 
biack cat an fou. 


a 
A cat belonging to the royal stables at 
Windsor made hereel? so agreeable to one of 


incon n 


443 
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4n Eastern man owns a 


nf 
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there, that rather than to put a 


ties, unable to on ay other a 
lshed poor pussy to a distan part ~yt— 
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a 
Te 


a 
& sang Law had been 
depetved of ber Ghe tended it with 
greatest care; they became tnseparabie 
and no mother could show a 
ls for her offspring than she 
A German scientist shut a@catand sev 
eral mice together in & cage. The inice tn thane 
Eiea ac chele Ferny one ucked and nib- 
at their feline 4. ben any of them 
grew troublesome, she would gently box their 
A magazine tells of a man who 
tame sparrow under the protection fone 
cat. Another cat attacked the w, which 
was at the most oritioai moment rescued Dy its 
liness ite foe watched over it with 
great tenderness. The same authorit ves 
an instance of a cat trained like a 
to keep guard over a yard containing a rab- 
bit and some sparrows, blackbirds and par- 
A pair of carriage borses taken to water at a 
stone h, were followed by a dog who was 
in the t of} ia the stall of one of 
them. yie =: on in front the crea 
ture was y attacked ay © meses Se 
too strong for his power of noe, and it 
would have gone hard with him, but for the 
unlooked-for intervention of his stable com- 
penion, which, breaking loose from the man 
who was i for the battli " 
and with one | kick sent the 
tiff intoa cellar, pad Son omeny 5 
turned to the band finished his drin 
That such relations should exist between the 
Reese OBS the Gog cco naturalenough. But 
hen appears ware top absurd to be tet . 
true; we 
have bert White's word for it that « hores 
avgreat iendamip witha fen, and “displays 
oe s an 
immense tification when she rubbed her- 
selt his legs, and Cay ” ng, 
. he moved about with the grea cau- 
See oy Soares trample on his‘ ‘little, littie 


is 
Know, but after a little while the pointer 
were on the best of terms, living un- 
der same rooi, feeding out of one trough, 
occupying the same straw ; and when 
dog went on duty in the fleid, the filled 
the air with lamentations for his absence. 


¢ 
Grains of Gold. 
No legacy so rich as honesty. * 
The greatest prayer is patience. 
One has only to die to be praised. 
It is easier to blame than to do better. 
Would you be strong, conquer yourself. 
The less men think, the more thev talk. 
aa toney is 0 good servant, and a bad mas 





Better cut the tongue out entirely than not 
to govern it. 

Of all noble qualities, loving compassion 
is the noblest. 

Do not squander time, for that is the stuff 
life is made of. 

The more we praise virtue, the dearer 
it becomes to us. 

It is easy to find reasons why others 
should be patient. 

There is no vice 80 coversa man witb 
shame as falsehood. 

Sorrow isa sammons to come up higher 
in Christian character. 

Every man who has decision of charac- 


ter, will have enemies. . 
To be dumb for the remainder of life is 
better than to speak falsely. 


When 8 man has forfeited his integrity, 

nothing else will serve his turn. 
ir gives the shocking ease to the 
mind that mortification gives to the body. 

In this great world there is a place for 
everyone, and we should be found fa ours. 

Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved ; 
waste of health, seldom ; and waste of time, 
never. 

Have the courage to do without that yeu 
do not need, however much your eyes may 
covet it. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt 
while you have the wherewithal in your pos- 
session. 

Good taste is the modesty of the mind ; 
that is the reason why it cannot be imitated or 
acquired. 

Never fail to answer an invitation, either 

reonally or by letter, within a week after it 
Drrecetves. 


Never does a man portray his own char- 
acter more vividly thao in his manner of por- 
traying another's. 

In general, there is no one with whom 
life drags 80 disagreeably as with him who tries 
to make it shorter. 

An hour's industry will do more to pro 


humors, 


cheertulness, suppress ii) 
-— retrieve your’ affairs, than a month's 
moaning. 


Have the courage to speak your mind 
when it is necessary you should do so, and to 
bold your tongue when it is prudent you 
sbould do so. orga ; 

Bestow thy youth so that thou mayes 
have comf PA remember it when it hath 
forsaken thee, and not sigh and grieve at the 
account thereof. 

No one is so greatly to be feared as the 
man who 1s willing to tell you all be knows, 
for the probabilities are that he will tell 
you considerable more. 
that draw men up 

lanes of being. It is from 4 
A ~A- spring, andit is by them that 


that 
development is prod 

accumulate the 
olent man is 
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scarce. 
Black satin slippers are studded with steel 
Deads. 


A fashionab'e belt for the feminine waist 
is culled the Huss band. 

The lady with a new bonnet never likes 
to hear a clergyman pray for rain. 

The hired girl who conscientiously re- 
porte everything she breaks is dish-honest. 
In « committee of ladies, whatever ‘'s 
voted is no doubt always carried by a Aand- 
some majority. 

California has locked twelve female 
blackmatlers within a year. The craft doesn't 
flourish out that way. 

The little girl looks forward to the time 
when she can “do up” her hair like a lady, as a 
& period of true hair-pinness. 

A census collector says that all the ladies 
in his district are like the moon, which is 
never more than a day over thirty. 

The Women's Debating Society of j= 
United States are ‘waren of outrage, but do 
not Gesire it. 


A girl must be twenty one before she at- 





tains her ority, under the act of Congress 
of 1846 relating to guardians, ng © a 
recent Maryland decision. 


Mayfair thinks that an old maid who per- 
suades & man to look at her face by wearing a 
bonnet which conceals it, ought to be indicted 
— —— to optain attention under faise pre- 


A healthy and well-informed woman has 
lived at Laconia, N. H.. forty-two years with- 
out ng & mile from her home, and she has 
not m On the principal street more than a 
dosen times. 


A want of tact is worse than a want of 
virtue. Some women, it is said,work on pretty 
well against the tide 'witnout the last ; I never 
knew one wh did not sink who ever dared to 
sail without the first. 


The fair Queen Kate, wife of Henry V. 
of England, rece'ved from Charlies, her tather, 
a misesal which afterwards became the prop- 
erty of the three succeeding Henrys. iP has 
j been sold in Paris for $15,200. 


This is the time of the year at which the 
syirh.like school teacher goes off to a realm of 
perfume and flowers, and presents to her ru- 
ral relatives the jacknives and otber things 
taken from her pupils during the year. 


Americans manage to invent odd expres- 
sions. The other day a young American lady 
wasata London ball. Dancing heated her. 
“I feel a little dewy,” she said to her partner, 
as she wiped the perspiration from her brow. 


Mra. Mackay. wife of the bonanzs king, 
now residing in Paris, contemplates giving a 
dinner this month, when the menn wi!! be, as 
nena), engraved on silver, but, in addition, 
pete the portrait of each guest artistically fit 

n. 


Lawn carpets for garden parties are made 
from Madras handkerchiefs, nine betng formed 
into a square. Anodd oneis placed in the can- 
tre, four of similar pattern are sewed to ita 
sides,and thercornersare filled in by four oth- 
ers of contrasting colors. 


What was her exact intellectual condition 
it would puzzle a professor of metaphysic« to 
discover. When asked to botl the eggs jnet 
three minutes by the clock, she declared that. 
it was impossible, because the clock was fulla 
quarter of an hour too fast. 


Anna Lewis chased a neighbor in Cincin- 
nati, firing at him asshe ran, until she had 
emptied the seven chambers of #® revolver. 
when she loaded the weapon and fired seven 
times more—ali without hitting him, although 
his clothing was perforated. 


The number ot lady gamblers in London 
fa irnereneineg ateadilv. A correspondent of 
the Standard states that there is more gam 
bling among women at the nresent time than 
has been the case since public gaming tables 
were put down by act of Parliament. 


Silk painting is turned to acconnt in vari. 
ons ways. Apainted silk drese is exquisite; eo 
arefans. Theendsof sashes and neckties are 
very pretty when painted with suitable flow. 
ers. On a cushion a color isaptto wear off, 
but for banner screens it is very snitabie. 


Ia Pompadour's historic lace fan with 
{te medallion rortraita, ia of the fineat Vena 
tian lace, ao fine ard elaborate that it took 
nine vears to finish ‘ft. and the cost was $30 
ono. It is divided into five sections, each en- 
ricned by an exqnie¢ite miniature painting. 


Our old friend Pickering sava that he has 
known ladies in whom the tnatinct of decora 
tion was ao «trong that if they were told they 
must be hanged in the presence of twenty 
thonsand persons tomorrow, thetr first 
thought would be, “Oh dear, and I haven't a 
dress fit tobe hung in!” 


The most elegant stvles of dreas seen at 
the recent racesin Paria waa the Parabire cos. 
‘ume, recentiy introduced by two leading 
dreasmakers of that city. It is of any mater- 
fal, and has a! ways three fionnces in front and 
panters at the back. Sometimes these panters 
areinone with the bodice, and sometimes they 
are fastened on theskirte 


When you see a gir! fiving around a dry 
goods counter and bothering the Iatylike 
young man clerk alme«t to death, to show her 
this piece of lace and that piece of ruching, 
and this and that white dress goods, you need 
not think she's going to get married—her mind 
is on greater things intent; she will graduate 
next week or the week after. 


That girls can pursue collegiate studies 
with quite as much success as boys in shown by 
a statement published in a parer issued by the 
atndents of the University of Michigan, which 
shows that every year «ince they have heen 
admittet to that institution. with the excenp- 
tien of 1878, more girls than boysin proportion 
to their respective numbers have passed enc. 
cessfully through the course and been gradu- 


A woman's hair was suddenly turned 
white in Milan. She wasa mother, and was 
jnet going from a bouse of worship with 
two children, one of whom could walk, while 
the other was held inherarms: The one who 
couid walk ran down the church steps into the 
street, where a carriage was ng. As the 
child a between the wheels the wo- 
man uttered a loud cry and fell insensibie, 
The ehild under the carriage was plowed up 
he un we a 
unburt. The mother, when she returned to 
"> meee found her hair had turned perfectly 
white. 











Bound jadge—A musical critic. 
Net to catch a woman—A bon- vet. 
op Book kesping ia one lesson—Never lend 


What is: tree to plant at « 
auwtancs from oot touse? hat tren 

Why is anything that is unsuitable like a 
dumb person? Because it won't answer. 


The man who attempted to look into the 
future had the door slammed in his face. 


A bat manufacturer claims for himself the 
title of “Untversal Sym pathizer,"’ because, he 
says, he has felt for every one. 
sagit® ex e says that the jndividual who 
with “procrastination, the tniet of time.” 

‘Good morning, Smith,” sald a bor; 
“you look sleepy.” “Yea,” fed Sm'th, “1 
was up all night.” “Up w ” “Up is 


An exchange remarks, when David 
Goliath with asling, the latter fell stone dead 
and of course was quite |» a6 euch 
thing had over entered ! 


‘Have I not my son,”’ said an indulgent 
father, ven ~ 4 every advan ” 
yes, but I couidn’t think of taking 
of you, father,” replied the you 


**You are at the very bottom of the hill,”’ 


i 


re 


* 
é 


said the physician toa sick patient;"bat I ! 
endeavor to get you up a.” “f fearl 1 
be out of breath before I reach the top,” was 


the reply. 


A wag the other day, speaking of a man 
whose important air attwacted — 

notice, remarked that ‘“‘his ba 
teem was 80 prominent that he 
his hat on on a windy day.” 


Lord Holland told of a man remarkable 
Sine ort St suas Soper tached seal fe 
vTEMmutim—«° 


Nobody likes to be nobody; but 
body ts pleased to think himeeif 
And everybody is somebody; but, when an 
body thinks himself to be somebody, he gen 
erally thinks everybody else to be nobody, 


‘‘What's de time o’ day, ole womanT’ 
said acolored countryman to Aunt Milly, try- 
ing to poke fun at the brass chain that held hex 
frontdoor key round herneck. “Look at de 
town clock, chile—dat’s built for po’ folks.” 


A mother sadmonishing her son (a lad 
some seven years of age), told him he should 
never defer till to-morrow what he could do 
today. The little urohin replied; ‘Then 
mother, let’s eat the remainder of the plam 
pudding to-night.” 


A New Haven paper. describing the lo- 
calities of three prominent institutions of 
that city, says, ‘The Medical College is on the 
road to the Cefletery ; the Divinity College on 
the road to the Poor. house, and the Law School 
on the road to the Jaj)."’ 


Last Sabbath afternoon a worthy minis- 
ter,obeerving by the time he reached the third 
“nead”’ of his discourse, the drowsy dispost- 
tion of several of his hearers quietly re- 
marked, “In the third place, those who are 
awake will notice,’ etc. 


“TIT sell peppermints on San 
marked a good oid lady, who k & cand 
shop, “because they ca ‘em to chare 
and eats ‘em, and keeps awake to hear the ser- 
mon; but it you want pickles you mast come 
week days. hey are secular commodities.” 


Grattan, Being asked his opinion of the 
valor of a certain captain, who from excess of 
feeling pat up with a revere cas tion, re 
plied that he thought it edd, for to his knowl. 
edge the captain had fought. * Whom—wbhom rr” 
cried his informant. “Shy,” said the witty 
barrister. 


On one occasion, a heavy shower of rain 
having caused several persons to take refuge 
in Rowland Hill's chapel, Mr. Hill, remarking 
this, looked up and said: “Many people are 
greatly to be blamed for making thetr re} 

a cioak, but Ido not think those are much 
ter who make itan umbrella ” 


Pitt was once canvassing for himself 
when he came to a biacksmith’s shop. “gir,” 
said he to the biacksmith. “will you tavor me 
with your vote?” “Mr. Pitt,” said the son of 
Vulcan, ‘I aimire your head, but nang your 
heart.” “Mr. Blacksmith,” said Pitt, ue ad- 
mire your candor, but hang your manners.” 


A Frenchman giving an account of his 
travels in the United States, said in a letter, 
that while aboard the steamboats he felt the 
same degree of security that he sbonld bave 
experienced had he resided in the third story 
of a house of which the basement was a pow. 
der magazine, with the house burning down. 


A certain mountebank announced to a 
large audience that, at the next entertain- 
ment, he would show to every man present 
what was in his heart. The time came, and 
the concourse was immense. All watted with 
deathlike silence. He stood up, and in a sin- 
aie sentence redeemed his pledge: “You ali 
wish to buy cheap and to seli dear " 


An auctioneer was much annoyed bv the 
low bids of one of his customers, and offered 
five dollars to any one who would put htm ont. 
A large, ferecious-looking individual ap 
proached the unfortunate offender and ina 
whisper loud enongh to be heard all over the 
room, thns addressed him: “My friend, you 
go out with me and I will give you halt the 
money.” 


As one of the river steamers was proceed- 
ing down stream there was a sndden stoppage 
of the machinery, and a consideratie alarm 
took place, especially among the female pas- 
sengers, “What is the matter—what is the 
matter? For Heaven's sake 'el! methe worst!’ 
exclaimed one old lady more anxious than the 
rest. After a short time a hoarse voice from 
off the paddle box replied, “Nothing, ma’am, 
noth'ng ; only the bottom of the boat and the 
top of tne earth are stuck together." 

_ eee oe 


Cramps Coiic Cao_erna Monscs four 
Stomach, Diarrh«ma, and pyecmtesy ares - 
ily cured by Dr. Jayne's Carminattive Baleam. 
It removes a)! soreness of the Bowels, quiets 
the Stomach, and restores its nataral action. 
As family remedy for Affections of the Bow- 
eis, prevalent among children and adalts tn- 
the Summer months, it ts espect*liy recom- 
mended, bet prompt in its operation, per- 
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fectiy safe, and easily administered. 
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TME DEATHS OF THE ROSES. 
—_—_—_— 
sy fT. o. a. 
— 


Hew do the roses Ate? 
Do thetr leaves fall towet ber, 
Thrown down end rcattered by the sky 
Ot angry weather f 
No. the pad thander stroke 
their lowly bower ; 
The storm that trampies on the oak 
Relents above the flower. 


No violence makes them grieve, 

No wrath nath done them wrong, 
When with ead secrecy they leave 

The branch to which they clung. 
They vieid them, ere by one, 

To the I'aht bre- ze and shower. 
To the soft dew conti shade, bright sun, 

Time and the bonr 

————— el 


A Night of Terror. 


BY B. B. W. 


HAD just Jef Oxford. I was viciting a 

college friend in Shropshire A foliv 

party we were; and cheerily pressed our 

days, and I may ay, at times onr nights 
also, for a hard dav's hunting was often fol 
lowed bv « hard night's danc'ng and a cav 
er, merrier set of guests than thore at Flad 
~ range it would have been difficult to 

pa, 

One day, however, it chanced to be mv 
fate to start for the hunting field alone. and 
by some mischance I Jost my way toward 
evening. At first I thonght but little of 
this, but s.on came to the senre of the un- 
comfortable fact that I was alone, in the 
midst of a wild moorland, probably twentv 
miles from home, the direction of which I 
wae totally ignorant of and that night was 
falling fast, and a snow storm threatening 
What was I to dot I left it to mv 
horse to decide, and after an hour's 
stumbling over the rough, uneven moor- 
jand, we entered a deep. high banked Jane. 
and speedily we halted before the iron gates 
of a large, old fashioned dwelling 

I dismounted, halt frezen. from the sad- 
die. «nd rung a jond peal at the gate 

“Whois it?” suddenly demanded a rough. 
deep voice; but no attemp: was made to un. 
tasten the gate. 

“A stranger Iam benighted. and well. 
nigh frozen,’’ I replied half angrilv. 

Blowly the gate swung back on its rusty 
hinges, and I beheld an ancient groom, car 
rying a stable Jantern, standing before me. 

Without saying a word, IT led mv horee 
into the courtyard, and standing at the door 
ofthe mansion I saw a tall, gentlemanly- 
looking man of about eight and thirtv, who, 
with a courteous but somewhat frigid brow. 
requested me to enter, ordering the groom 
to teke the animal. 

“A rough night, thie?’ I said, looking 
curiously around as we entered 

“Tt ia,”’ replied my host. “Tt is wel) you 
hit on the only road to this out of the way 
corner. Do youknow the country wel!? ' 

“Tl? No, Iam a atrarcer. My name ie 
Hez'edeane, a quest of Mr. Coufenay's, of 
the Grange.’’ J reniied. 

“Oh, indeed! You must be dead beat 
with euch a day's ridine? Do you know ”’ 
he added, with an odd, grim amile. ‘that 
you are forty miles from Hadley Grange, 
and twenty from the nearest village?”’ 

‘Indeed! I mnat have wandered from 
the right road with a vengeance!"’ I replied, 
laughing 

“Av, with a vengeance—with a venge- 
ance!"’ be repeated, musingly; ‘ but fol'ow 
me, and 1 will do my best to make vou as 
comfortable as one can be in this old bar- 
racks of a plece.’’ And he shivered as he 
looked around. 

My host led me into a good sized room— 
his own—and himee'f aesisted me to remove 
my wet garments. During thie occupation 
T looked at him attentively—a handsome 
face, but not a pleasing one No; the eves 
were herd, the mouth cruel, the expression 
cold and suspicions. No, my boet's was not 
& prepossersing physiognomy, T decided. 

‘The supper is served,’’ said the old do 
mestic, at length: and, witha start, mv host 
turned and led me to the old state dining. 
hall, and requested me to be seated. and I 
took a chair oposite to him. which he indi 
cated tome. He spoke but little and his 
restless eyes wandered unceasingly up aod 
down the room 

Our copvversation was unimportant, and 
gradually I took refuge in silence. 

*Come.”’ he erclaimed, abruptly, after a 
pause. “Yon must be tired—done up, in 
fact, and it is eleven o'clock. AWow mv 
man to show yon to your room,’ and he 
rang for the old servant ‘“‘Show Mr Ha 
rliedeane to bis room, Jarvis "’ said he; and 
without offering to shake hands with me, 
but with merely a bow, he motioned me from 
the apartment. 

It was a large dark, cheeriess looking 
room the servant showed meinto. A basti 
ly lighted fire shed a fitful gleam over it; 
but. in spite of its light and the feeble flame 
of the candle I carried. the room remained 
in @ state of semi obscurity. 

‘Whata omy old room!”’ I thought, 
looking round, “I'm glad Iam not likely 
to have to pass many nights here. How. 
ever, I em fortunate not to be stil] wander. 
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| SONS I began to undress before the 


re, 

A sound startled me. Was it the wind?— 
or waa it the sound of a mortal sigh? My 
heart beat loud and fast, and I listened ea- 

Iv, 

“Pehaw!” I exclaimed, at length. ‘‘Am 
T growing superstitious at lart, like so many 
reople now-s davet’’ And I walked reso. 
Jutely towards the bed. Gladly I crept be 
neath the clothes for I was tired out, and 
I enon fell into a deep sleep. 

How long I slept IT know not; but I woke 
to the sourd of a hollow groan clese to my 
ear in the bed beside me_ I was lying with 
my head tnrned to the room as I woke. and 
the sound cime from bebind me—frem he 
tween meand the wall What wae it? An 
awful feeling—a dreadfn) certainty that a 
ghastly something lay behind me filled my 
son!) with a terror T shall never forget. 

At length T could bear it ro longer, and 
cantiourly I turned my head in the direction 
ofthe dread object. My eves fell on the 
ontline ofa thin white hand—a woman's 
hard that Jay outside the quilt, and with a 
thrill of terror T started up and there beside 
me I saw a corpee—a ghastly corpee. with 
wide open, staring eyes. and a hideous 
wound in the throat, from which slowly 
trickled. drop by drop. a etream of blood— 
the corpee of a voung woman, with long, 
fair hair, and a face which in life must have 
been beautiful 

With one bonnd I was on my feet and 
rushing to the door. but a low moan from 
the bed caveed me to turn again; it wae 
emptv—tenantlesse—the hideous form had 
vanished! 

T stagcered to a chair, fora moment half 
insensible with terror, and then rushed 
frantically to the fire, and strove to stir the 
dving embers to a flame. 

I then examined the hed minutely. to 
gether with the wall beside and behind it, 
but T could discover nothing. Still, upon no 
human consideration would I have entered 
that grim bed again 

I worried through the night as T best 
could, and at eight o'clock I descended. and 
met my strange host in the old parlor, where 
he had snpped the night before. At aglance 
he perceived my state and with a dirqniet- 
ed. evepicions look, inquired into its cause. 

“You have not slept well, I fear—over- 
done, T suppose, eh?’’ said he. 

‘I did not sleep much. T confess,’’ I replied 
‘T was awskened—disturbed in fact,’’ 
and I stopped stammered, and finally man- 
aged to tel him what I bad seen, but with 
out permitting him to tee, asl imagined, 
how deeply I was impressed with its reality, 
and how little I myself believed it to be a 
dream , 

At the end, he roused himself, and break- 
ine into a harsh, discordant laugh cried 
‘By Jove, sir you are a capital raconteur / 
You made my blood run chill!’ and he 
laughed again; but I saw hie hand tremble 
as he raised it to brush the damps of terror 
from his forehead. 

Affera few more remarks. be rore. and 
pleading business ata neighboring village. 
hade me adieu, begging me to remain at 
QGoldmoat (for ao the old house was called) 
till such time as I felt comnietely rested and 
inclined to return to the Grange. 

I only waited till Teaw him safely out of 
hie own door. then calling the old groom, I 
ordered my horse to be brought round anx 
ious to leave the ill conditioned mansion as 
fast as possible 

A weary ride of forty miles I had before 
me, over wild moorlands and untrodden 
heathe; so after the first mad gallop was 
over, I rode eoberlv along letting the horse 
choose his own pace and path. 

As we pasted a clump of trees and bushes 
that stood out alone in the midat of a wide 
track of moorland, our progress was brought 
to an untimely end 

A rifle ball whistled past my ear 

The horae startled, shied violently, put 
his feet intoa hole. and fell heavily I be- 
neath him; and for several days I remem* 
bered no more. 

When I came to myself I was at the 
Grange 

My firet inquiry was for my horse. He 
wae no more 

He and I had heen giscovered by a party 
of laborers returning across the moor, I in 
sensible on the ground and the horse with a 
broken shoulder. 

] was carried home, but the poor horse 
had to be shot; for him there was no hope of 
recovery. 

What account could I give of myself? Flow 
had I come into such a position? 

My ta'e was soon told. 

Tom Courtenay looked grave 

‘‘We must find out who fired that shot,”’ 
said he 

But it was easier said than done, an‘ it 
was years before I learnt who my hidden 
enemy had been 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into any 
detai'« ct my life after my accident. 

Suffice it to say I recovered, was left a 
large estate a year or two afterwards in Aus- 
tralia by a distant relative, on condition of 
my adopting his name, snd in two or three 
years I found myrelf at the head of an enor. 
mous sheep farm at the antipodes, with Alice 
Courtenay as my wife. 

One evening, being out in the bush on a 





visit to some very distant shepherds’ huts, I 


| gescstod o Sure advancing towards my 


pabitation—the fiure of a man in rags, and, 
as he neared me, I saw half starving. 

He told me a terrible tale of suffering and 
starvation, and sfter I had heard it Ino 
lor cer wondered at his emaciated coodition. 

For two days he stayed in my hut, my 
guest, muttering and moaning wildly to him- 
self. 
‘ Betrayed! forgotten! Ah! she little, lit- 
tle knows me! Estelle. my love, false! 

And so he raved, from which I soon learn- 
ed that a crime weighed heavily on his soul. 

Next night as I was sitting beside him, 
half dozing, I heard his voice calling me in 
low. feeble tones. 

“J am dying,’ he faltered; ‘but, ere I 
die, I wish to confess my guilt. I murdered 
her—Estelle. my wife—I murdered her! 
She betrayed me, or I believe she did—I be- 
lieved she did then—but now all seems 80 
different! She might have been innocent; 
but I murdered her—I remember the night 
20 well—in the red room; the stain is on the 
curtain still!’ And he paused, then con. 
tinued more quietly: ‘I led a Jonely. quiet 
life with Estelle, far from friends and neigh- 
bors; and, when I said ehe was ill, and nn. 
sble to leave her room. the people believed 
me; and. when I said she was dead, no one 
raised a question. She was buried, and for- 
gotten by all but me; but I have never for 
gotten ber! I see her now. as she lay with 
the red blood oczing from her white throat 
and her golden bair around her sweet face! 
She is always oefore my eyes! Ah! is there 
pardon for such a crime?” 

‘But this is not all,’ he continued. before 
I could speak. ‘‘I may have the blood ot 
another human being on my soul for aught 
I know; indeed, I believe I am doubly a 
murderer A vouth sought refuze in my 
house in G@>ldmoat. one wild winter's night. 
He slept in the room where, three years be- 
fore, I had murdered Estelle; and in a 
dream. or vision of the night, he saw her 
lying lifeless on the bed beside him I fol- 
lowed him from my house, and with a shot 
from my rifle laid him low; then returning 
but fora few hours to the moat, left the 
land, and have never since set foot in my 
native country. Havel this youth's blood 
on my h@ad, too, or did « merciful Provi- 
dence spare him—and me?”’ . 
He was silent, apparently exhausted. 
“Gilbert Fenwick,’’ said I, at last, in a 
low tone. 

He started. and opened his eyes 1n terror. 

‘‘Who calls?—who knows my namein this 
strange land?’ said he. 

“] —Stuart Hazledeane; you did not kill 
me. Gilbert Fenwick. {[ escaped from your 
hand and live to tell you so,’’ I replied. 

‘Heaven be praised!’’ said he, feebly, a 
light coming into his dim eyes. ‘Do you 
pardon me?”’ 

“Pardon yout Yes!’ I replied ‘‘And 
may you find pardon in heaven. You have 
sinned deeply, fearfully; but you have suf- 
fered and repented, and may find mercy!"’ 

He closed his eyes with a weary sigh. I 
folt the clasp of his hand relax in mine. and 
Gilbert Fenwick’s soul had taken its flight 
to that bourne trom whence no traveler re 
turns. 

To UNMARRIED Lavigs —The following 
items of advice to \adies remaining in a state 
of single blessedness,~are extracted from 
the manuscript ofan old dowager: If you 
have blue eves, languish If b'ack eyes, 
affect spirit. Ifyou have pretty feet, wear 
short petticoats If vou are the least doubt- 
ful as to that point, wear them long If you 
have goed teeth, don't forget to laugh, now 
andthen Ifyou have bad ones you must 
only simper. While you are young, sit 
with your faceto the light. When you are 
a littleadvanced, sit with your back to the 
window. Ifyou havea bad voice always 
speak inalowtone. Ifit is acknowledged 
that you havea fine voice never speak in a 
high tone. Ifyou dance well, dance sel- 
dom. If youdanceill, never dance at all. 
It you sing well. make no puerile excuses. 
If you sing indifferently, hesitate not a mo. 
ment when you are asked, for few per- 
sons are competent judges of singing, but 
every one is sensibleofa desire to please 
Ifin conversation you think @ person wrong, 
re’her hinta difference of opinion, than 
oft-ra contradiction Itis always in your 
power to make a friend by smiles; what 
fol'y to make an enemy by frowns? When 
you have an opportynity to praise. doit 
with all your heart. When you are forced 
to blame do it with reluctance. If youare 
envious of another woman, never show it. 
but by allowing her every good quality and 
perfection ¢xcept those which she really 
possesses If you wish to let the world 
know you arein love with a particular man, 
treat him with formality, and every one elee 
with ease and freedom _If you are disposed 
to be pettish and insolent, it is better to ex 
ercise your ill humor on your dog or your 
cat or your servant, than your friend. If 
you would preserve beauty, rise early. If 
you would preserve esteem, be gentle. If 
you would obtain power, be condescend. 
ing. Ifyou would be happy. endeavor to 
promote the harpiness of others. 
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whe Rovrgen-Macqusrt 
tnne des Rougon, by Emfle Hp 
L’Acsommotr, and translated 
by J>hn Stirling. fs 
son & Brothers, of this city, 
ever careleren, can peruse 
work the nathetic story vere and 
which fs as absolutely tender and touebin 
anything krown in modern " , 
innocent love and the terrible tragedy ty. 
which it is crowned, form a series at 

fetnres, which the translator com 

ia readers, with the convietion t 
taking oupthe book, will not lay 
finished, for no one can deny that 
painted his nictures 'n colors w 
fade. The Rougon-Meacqvart Fariiy ts pap 
lished in a large *qoare duodecima 
paper cover, price 75 cents, and for sale by 
bonkrellers. . 

Major Jones’ Courtship. Author's new 
Jarged caren Dete ae with = 
rcenes, incidents and sdventure, r) 
ac ph Jones, of Pineville, Georsia Tt raped ~ 
the love story of a moral youth, told 
euch charming simplicity. ard ench astonie) 
ing naivette that we find it difficult to believe 
that the Jetters were written with any 
intent whatever. The humor in pure, 
xq visite, and newer.tailtre. ® B. Peterson 
Brothers, of this city, pub 


MAGAZINES. 


Potter's American Monthly for August 
as usval. a very good number. The of 
tents embraces something of vail for 
classes of readers. First comesan article 
lod, This fe followed wy = gent eter 
ted. @ is folio ya i 
tied. A Philadelpa Lawyer, With 
Booka, Historic. Mansions ot the Old 
ion, America’s Song Comporers, Love, 
niless Lass wi’ a Lone Pedigree, and ot 
sketches and entertaining matter, in 
poems by A. R. Darrow, F. F. Elms, and 
ers. The various denartments are full of 
teresting ‘temes.and altogetber the iesue is 
cellent. J. E. Potter & Co., publishers, 

Mr. W. B. Zieber has sent ue the Edinberrh 
Beview for July. The articles are all of the 
nsuval valuable character. Among them are 
Canon Stubbs’ Canstitatioral History of 
Jand, Thre Worthfes of Norwich, Bra 
Egypt Under the Pharoahs, The Hatton Pa- 
ners, Intemperance and the Licensing Laws, 
The Works of Rembrandt, The feotts of Bue: 
elevgb, The Fallacies of Evolution, Rural 
England, and othere on topics interesting to 
the scholar and stndent. Pnblished by the 
psenase Scott Publishing Company, New 

org. 

The British Querterly Review opens with 
a paper on the Evangelical Movement, its 
Parentage, Progress and Issue. The other 
contents are: The Feelings and the Intellect, 
or the Psychology of the Emotions; Reform 
in the University of Oxford; Lrenseus, his 
Testimony to Early Concenv'ions of Christian- 
ity ; The City Companies; The City ot Glasgow 
Bank Failure an Trial ; Engiapd and the 
Greek Question ; Contemporary Literatare, 
including History. Blography, Travels, Poll. 
tics, Science, Arts, Balles Letters. Poetry, Fie 
tion, Theol , Philosophy, and Philology. 

In BlackWood’s Magazine we find an inter- 
esting account of the Zulu war, by one whe 
was with Colonel Pearson at Ekowe. Partl¥ 
is begun of the serial Reta; @ short storv enti- 
tled The Ghost of Morcar’s Tower; H 
Treasures ofthe Torionia Museum; & re 
of new books; Mandolfnata, a poem hy W. W. 
Storv, the sculptor; The Afghan Peaceané 
our New Frontier. All of these reviews af 
to he found on sale at W. B. Zieber’s, of this 
city. 

Harper’s Magazine for September is superb 
in its artistic illustrations, the first paper, 
contributed by 8. G. W. Benjamin, discussing 
Fifty Years of American Art, being especial 
profuse and exquisite, reproducing some 
the prominent pictures of celebrated Ameri 

nN articts, as follows: A Compost 
peered; — tn ee. Woods, by hoa 

andscape Com tion nbbard; 
scape, by Castionr: | High Torn, Rockland Lage, 
hy Cropsey: The Vasty Deen, by Richards; 
Sunset on the Hudson, by Gifford; The Par- 
sonage, hy Bellows; Landscape with Cattle, 
by Hart; Ship of the Ancient Mariner,by Ham- 
ilton; Latayette in Prison, by Leutze; Portrait 
ofa Lady, by Page Refuge, by Vedder, 
and a Cartoon Sketch of Christ and Nicode 
mus, by La Farze—a series of illustrations 
rarely found ina monthly. The next ne 
in the contents is a paper on Newport 
ciety in the Last Century, Lizzie age 4 
ney, with a variety of charmingly quaint 
tnres. An interesting account is given 
Ernest Inqgersollof Gold mining in 
The Last Revel in Printz Hall,ie a quaint st 
with quaint fllustrat‘ons, by the author 
Howard Poyle. The King Cellectior of . 
y Barnet finns 
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graved Gems is described 
A graphic sketch of the Navesink High! 


with a vartetv of {liustrattons, js contribu 
m hes & 


by Miss F. E. Fryatt. Lucy J.arco 
Mm entitled, My Mariner. Edward Bee 

and basa paperon An Industrial Boctety vert 
its Work, How that Cup 81! . of 
story, by Annie Frechet'!. Last Rose ot 
Summer, by William Gideon, and Sumie 
from Spencer's Fairlie Queen, are tbe Onn 
treme n the number. Bleck’s Roe ies 

hite Wings, Young Mrs. Jardine, vy ort, 
Mulock. and ‘Mary Annerly, by Bisc 
are each continued in reversal inte 
chapters. The Editor’s riments are 
plete with their usual valva miscellany- 

We have parts V_ and VI of Genl. @ 
Tour Around the World, by sobn and ex 
Young; the illustrations are profuse Bu. 
cellent, and the deecriptioas full of in 





to Mayfair, 
with a charming young Jady 
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Eas 
ee 
» voice is clearer an4 more musi. 
atrun perore bis iate vistt to Europe. 
Gymnastics are now recarded as & neces. 
gary part of educatian im the Italian schools. 
Gentle widows in Polynesia are wont to 
wear thetr late busban4's skulls as necklaces. 


apprehension in England 
_ eT, potato, @s well as the other cron, 





ng- 
a Nitiahle ald tramp was entertained at 
pattie Creek. Mich. by & negro woman he bad 
once owned in the South. 

A youne (Creek Indian who is being edr- 
cated at the University of Wooster. 0, took 
the fret Latin prize,a gold medal, for best 
scholarsh'p. 

An cfficer in the Austrian army latelw 
sratched @ enidier’s cravat off and knocked 
nig eveont with the buckle, because he wore 
nis coller too high. 


Vrs. Marv Qvantrell. of Frederick Md, 
qhose friande claim tor her the diatinetion of 
peing the ortainal “Barbara Freitchie,” died 
suddenly & few days ago. 

Mme Jndic. who is esid to be the most 
peantifn' woman on the Franch stags, serves 
that the English are very sertous people, even 
when they go te see a comedy. 


The nresent Q een of Ttaly is deeply in- 
wereated In woman's edneation. and her onn- 
stant attendance on lectures has mada them 
fachionabla, en that many ednexted and noble 
women have beenn toattend the universities. 


Mr Fiward Carnahan. a student in the 
Miamt Medical Colter of Cincinnati, enjovs 
the nnenviable notoriety of wearing a natr 
at shoes made from hnman ekin. He fseaid to 
ha “a young gentleman of wealth and cul- 
tara.” 

One of the latest applications of electric. 
itv to the nurnoses of navigation has pro- 
dneed a mart-ar's comnaas which enables the 
cantain or officer in charge to hear, by means 
of the ringing of a bell, when the vessel is out 
of her proper course, 


London Bridge is so narmw and the 
trefficon itso abundant, that $3 750 a vear is 
needed for the pay of apecial policemen to 
keep equeesed pedestrians and drivers from 
avenging themselves unnn one another. 80 
Parliament propses to widen it. 


Dagmar. Czarevna of Russia, is greatly 
resvected and esteemed for her fine qualities, 
and thaqnitet power for good which she exer- 
cisen as widely as does her kind and wise sia- 
ter. the Princess of Wales. She is the centre 
dae aaaaa of a remarkably happy fam- 

y 'ife. 


Daring her six weeks atay in London 
Mile, Sara Bernhard? racetved §750 from the 
Comedie Franecates, $5000 by private perform- 
ances, and $10000 for her pairtines, to say 
nothing of valnable presents, Hence the con- 
cession of a leave of absence. She has a tak- 
ing way with her. 


Women's fashions in Paris are said to be 
inastateof chaos, Worth’s new designs are 
marked by great simplicity; but of late Worth 
bas heen successfully rivalied by other men 
dresamakere, and some of these have gone to 
the other extreme, so that fashionable women 
hardly know what to wear. 


An Trishman, a widower with two chil- 
dren, sned for breach of promise at Limerick, 
gave as AN excnse for not keeping bis promise 
that he conidn’t marry without the consent of 
nis fatherin law. the father of hia former 
wife.ani thea obdurate old pereon would not 
yield. The jury mulcted him $250. 


King Alfonen, of Spain, is engaged in 
procuring subscriptions for a church which 
he proposes to erect to the memory ef his late 
consort himselt donating $59 000 for that pur- 
pose, It is satd in offictal circles that his mar- 
riage with the Anstrian Archduchess Christine 
will take place the coming autumn. 


Some of the victims of the Glasgow bank 
winds pine and die, and the parners occa- 
sionally refer to those who have gone to an 
untimely grave. R Callwel! of Inverness, 
p & year ago worth $%50000. His thirty 

res in the bank made him penniless at 


0 vears o 
in hts bea, 2° 804 he was lat ly found dead 


F Dr. Slade. well known in New York 
a circles and London court rooms, has 
Cirtet to Germany, and there convinced Dr. 
; and the distingnished astronomer. Zl- 
er, of the existence of ghosts. Prof. Wundt, 

Psychologist, bas written an ironical pam- 


Phiet, In whi h 
version by Sade denies the report of his con- 


a, bell nuisance has become a mam- 
of the cute Belgium. The convents in manv 
of tin smaller towns have acquired the habit 
the ee their bells at unseemly hours ot 
ress rh t. The inhabitants of the towns have 
and in sone ne yebeition against the noise. 
restraining ordinge en” orities have 


“ A Rossian veterinary surgeon reports that 
longing ve. vears pld. of Algava breed, be- 
drne & to 8 Russian nobleman, never showed 
other cattenring. nor bellowed. Seeing the 
by stantle bellow, she tried to imitate them 

pentane ber neck, and opening her 
eunen af on Sould not produce auy sound. 

$ co 0 

be unusnally well developed. - a 


The Kin 

prese g ot Siam has sent a wedding 
constete ore Duchess of Connaught, which 
Waasive Of & consecrated shell set in gold, two 
den peace bowls for jewelry, and « gol- 
is enclosed + with two branches. The whole 
orane-co} inan elegant chest covered with 
tine Siamese wore caanne ola yt he + 
design ’ 8 

and skill in execation. ——— 


Suffer on. Groan on, 81 
. , Sicken on, Die if will 
‘%use Hop Bittersandbecured) 


or tae Bou 0. & teacher in the public schools 
to seoun alls, Lowa, is devoting her vacation 
kota. Spe & homestead of 160 acres in Ds- 
ished A. pe has a brother who has just estab- 
© y reside t@ tO & homestead by the neces- 
joing nee Now bis sister takes 160 ac’es 
Where they can oe, Will move his hou-e to it, 
duetime will howe . the homestead, and in 


A young elephant w 
as recently brought 
wo the Coart Of Exchequer, in Landen. He 


Scamsed of 

b frightening « horse, and there- 

J camagiog 2 young lady gontained ae the 
vf bereto, m and 

endo peuavior In court, where he am 





Langeer, Its Cause and Remedy. 


The cause of languor, whea it is net the immediate > 


or indirect consequence of positive disease. is trace- 
able to 8 debilitating tomperaiare. Persons living ie 

warm, moist climate are peculiarly subject to it. 
Diminished physica’ vigor and an indispo-ition to ac- 
tive exertion are Its characterist'cs. Sometimes it is 
accompanted by undue relaxation of the bowels, and 
by dyspepticor bilious symptoms, A reliable reme- 
ay is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a strengtheniag and 
alerative medicine derived from the purest and most 
eMcacious vegetable sources, with a pure spirituous 
basis, pr nounced by eminent physicians a mid and 
wholesome stimulant. The Bitters, foremost of 
American tonics, is largely used in the tropics, where 
the climate is very productive of debility, malarial 
fevers ard disorders of the bowels, liver and diges- 
tive organs. 

eo 

TEMPERANCE MUTUAL BENEFIT ASeOCIATION, -- 
Principal office, Easton, Pa, Philad»iphia office, No. 
436 Walnut street. Imsures persons of either sex on 
the matual plan at the lowest rates consi«tent with se- 
curity. IN A BUSINESS EXPERIENCE OF MORE THAN 
NINS YEARS, the lowes have been L&8S THAN EIGHT 
TO THE THOUSAND, showing anusual care in the se- 
lection of risks. Circulars giving full information 
can be had at either of the above offices. 

Special attention is directed to our mutual plan of 
ENDOWMENTS, rates for which can be had from the 
Secretary or any of the Agents of the Company. ~ 

L. A. Tyumper, Gen, Agent, Easton, Penn. 

Tos. Kitcuan, Agent for Philadelphia, 436 Wal- 
nat street. 





A CaRp.—TO aii who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., | 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fars or 
Cuanen, This great remedy was discovered 
by @ missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Jossru T. 
Inman, Station D, New York Oty. 


em 

Cure Wounds, Bruises or Sprains with ‘‘Saran- 

ULE’ and warm water, equal parts. * Never fails.’’ 
sopueetiiiiinnanses 


A good excuse for sickness of yourself and family is 
that you don’t use Hop Bitters. 


R.R. R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisement need one 
»” SOFFER WITH PAIN. wad 


RADWAY’'S BEADY RELIEF [8 A CURE FUR 
EVERY PAIN. 


It was the 


The Only Pain Remedy 





that instan stops the most excrutiatin, i al- 
if Ss. and cures Congestions,» whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or 


by one applicat on 
eatN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
violent or enerensesing me Ls the 


no matter how 
RHEUMATIC, Sed-ridden, [nfirm Ner- 
vous, N ¢, Or prostrated with disease may 
suffer 
VER AND AGUE, 

FEVER AND AGUE cure for tifty cents. There 
is not a remedial agen’ = Se bap Lae “yy case 

ever and A aod a malarious, ous, 
Seariet on Rota, Yellow and other Fevers (aided by 
RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as RKRADWAY’ 
READY RELIEF. Scents per bottle. 


RADWAY’S KHREGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
th of the stomach,, liver, bowels, kidneys. 


Dr. 


bladder, nervous d eafache, constipation, 
indigestion, Gyopene. liousness, bilious fever, 
inflammation o oe bowels, pi and all dera 


ments of the internal viscera. arranted to effect 
a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
y BR SYPHILITIC, HERXZDITARY OR 
BCROFULA O te 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Langs or , Skin or Bones, Fiesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE oeee Se VITIATING THE 
Chronic Kheamatism, scrofala, Glandular 8weil- 
ki Dry . noerous ‘ections. 
ine lithe ‘Com +t gg of the Langs, Dys- 
Water Brash, Tic D»ioreux, White Swell- 
ngs, Tumors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


nary b Diseases, Gravel, Viabeter, 
Dropsy, Sto Wot Water. Incontiuence of Urine 
Bright's Disease. etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMBDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, How Yor. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


er inaiscretion, 





a Sonny 


GRAND DEPOT, 


The 


A DRY GOODS 


‘eal Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 

Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 


CURE BY ABSORPTION! 


“SAPANULE” 


The Great External Remedy! 


For Wounds, Bruises Sprains, Sores, Chilbiains, 
Bunions, Corns, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Lame Back ,Bitesof In ects, relieves and cures Poison, 
an 1 al! skin diseases. (sd in bathsis a sure preveat- 
ive of fevers and contagious diseases. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


50c. and 61.00 per Bottle. 


SAMUEL GEKKY & OV,, Prop’s. Ofice, 237 Bway. 
LAZELL, MaRsH & GARDINER, Wholesale Ageuts, 
New Vork. 


a Skin of Beauty ts a Joy for Hver. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, "Freckles, Mallowness, and every 


blemish on beauty, It has steod the test of thirty 
years, and is so harmiess we taste it, to be sure the 
preparation is properly made Accept ne counterfeit 
of similarname ‘The distinguished tr, L. A. Sayree 
sald to « lady of the haut ton (a patient)—‘'As you 
ladies will use them. | recommend *Gouraud's Cream’ 
asthe least harmful of all the Kin preparations,’ 
Also. Poudre Subtile removes superfluous bair with- 


out injury to the skin, 
Muc. M. B. T. GOUKAUD, Bole Prop'r.. 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
R GRAND EXTKAOKRDINARY DRAWING, 
Sr Aye, 16, 

CAP .PRIZ 0,000 PES Ss. 

—- - ONLY 14.°0 TICKETS, 
AMOUNT DISTRIBUTED 1,30 099 PEstus 
Tickets, $100; Halves. 910, Quarters, $25. Fifths, 
#0. Tenths, $10; Twentieths, 6 =pauisbh gold bought 

andseld. Draf' son Havana issued. 
This old and well-known firm have no connection 
with auy other Martinez nor ony branca ¢ Mces. 
M.A. MARTINEZ &C’!., Banks rs, 
10 Wall street. New York. 
Brother and successor of John B. Martinez, deceased 


19 PIAN 

A GREAT OFFER Li! ARP SABRR 

at EX TRAORDINAKY LOW prices for cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS S31, ™425 3 Stops 847, 
7 do 853, 0 do 662, 11 co» 67, 12 do SiG, 13 
do $57. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do 8131, 7 1-3 do #140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted & 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cate 
alogues Mailed. HOKACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufactarer and Dealer, 40 Enst 14th Mt., 
New Vork. P. O. Bex, 3530, 


BALD MEAD and SnNUUTM 
FACE! AtTE*TION '—For a Sure 
acd Kapid Growth of Hair upon Baid 
Heads and smooth Faces, use 


COSNETIC FREPARATION, 
which NEVER FAILS. Price W cents. 
BSatl faction guaranteed. 
H. H. WITHERSTINE &Co., 
Herkimer, N.Y. 


PLIABLE, 





Aduicos, 


BIG PA to sell Kubber Prints stamps 
P 0. Daters, “elf-inters, 

movabie type, &@c. Samplesfree. E. Taylor & Co., 

Cleveland. U. 2 dace 


UR'ING CARDS, all different, aod cata- 
4 (Vogue tor two 3. stamps, J. E. Townsend, Keile 


18 eee Se SLY. 
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C) goods for the lowest city prices at the 


PaMLADELP, 
JOHN. 
WANAMAKER. 


pected, are willingly #>™ 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 









True Economy in the purchase of « Dictionary 
is to get the BEST, the STANDARD. ' 
Send One Dollar for the pocket Edition of 


Webster 


bien tt Mouey, Weights aud aeasares Ab- 

hreviations, Words, Phrases, ote. , 

from the Greek, tema. ee Laa- 
ale \yundiots gouersily or by mail.on Peosith of (Le. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CQ. 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 1 Grand Street, New York. 


Invest in 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


—~AT— 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Gilver Min- 
ing (vo of Leadville, Vol, have piace? §2 6,000 of their 
‘ apital Stock op the market as @ worsi.g . 
The Company own seventeen good mires and are 
dally buy ne up spans. RL Company is nized as 
& prospecting and developl' g company, ar ce 
nou des ring to invest in a good mining enerprice. tp 
the best locality ip the word, where fortenes are 
daily made b prospecting and dev ng mines, can 
do no better than to buy stock of this sueny 

Yor further particulars, references, etc. Tees 


CHARLES L. KUSZ, JH., Beo'y. 





Lock box 1979. 


to send stamp for the Largest, FAIL 
and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 


PRESSES, CUTR, &c., pab‘ished, 
LOWEST PRICES. ##LABGEST VARIETY. 


MATIONAL TYPE OD, sucaexra’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
" JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 


Depot, 
TWENTY-SEOOND AND CHESTNUT STS., 


PHILADELPHIA 








N. K.—Orders by Mall and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, In person, 


New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND CLAIMS or LANDS 
in this Territory 
wae eb File send A Particulars, Synop- 
J. WISE NORTON, 
P.O, Rox 1979 Phiineiphia. Pa 


. Dr, Beymoar, Graduate of Medicine 


ana Spermesy. 
and Brown Hts., Phila., guarantees an albeotute 
cure in Scrofula, Fyphilitice and Uri ary 
in Catarrh, PI Nervous Debility aod aff Skin 
Hair Troubles, Irregularities, Lose of Vitality, Pe- 
male (‘omptainta atc No elervea LAgire 'ree 


Habit cured at Home. Nopub- 
Heity. are petnien, Terms 
reasunable. me short. Tenth 

v success. 


year of oparaleiied 
1 00 testimouials. State your case and 





mk 
AGENTS. READ THIS 





We will pay Aveuts  palary of Ql) per wmooth and 
ot penses, or allow large commission, to sell our new 
woaderful inventions. We mean what wee oa. Sam 
Wefree Adires *TERKMeN & OO) Marshal’. Mick 


$10 to $1000 jseerttast ay ee 


AAAress Hatrre 400... Kantera 17 Welle wv 


1 Pack 42 French Transparent cards, 2c; 10 photos. 
female beauties 0c 25 escort flirtation cards io. 
All for Bic securely realed. HaliBros, &. Wallingford, ct 
© A Yu«n for Honest. Tateliigent vasiness men 
Dies ts New basinew; work. Address 
J. i CHAPMAN, Madison, ind. 
Sarda. 2 Lhrome, 10 motio, yo Vena cone Spoils, 
60: flake, &c. ame on, ic. 
. ville, Cc. 


Ciliates 





Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth * 
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Tadiss’ Deparhuent. 
PASHION NOTES. 

BARLY PALL SHAPES AND WOVELTIES. 

RB are two new models already visibie 
for the carly Mil. One ts a wide rim, 
with high and Sat crown and no curtain. 
it te slightly curved tn fromt, though s0 

expanded aad leed with gathers. Itis ail 
tvory satin antique, but the lining is corded 
atlk 


Ase rule the strings will be forward 


design in spangies close to another in jopho- 
phore; the rim isa Marie Stuart. A beantiful 
pamela is ornamented on the top with a chap- 
let of large shot bows, closely tied together, 
and on the side spreads a large Malacca dove, 
which is preferred this year for the changetu! 
hues of ite plumage. I have aieo seen the new 
pompon rose. It is black, and made of feath- 
ere with gilt contours ; {t is shaped like a rose 
bending on the stock, aad will appear in all 
shades. A favorite shade will be scarabec. 

The shapes for the opera and their trim- 
mings are more dreasy than formerly. This is 
a@ue to the variety of open shapes, that are 
necessarily filled with @ variety of pale flow- 
ers, Wit® laceand plums. A tiny lophophore 
cord is used for the inside of rims. It is 
sewed at Intervals on to the gathered or fiat 
linings, which are now as much & matter of 
Aebate as Outside trimming. A curious fe)t is 
the pink clover. There are close shapes also, 
but they are the distinguished minority, and 
trimmed with beautiful bead-work. The ideas 
this coming season are mostly inspired by 
Brittany and the fashions worn in that pro. 
vines from 1780 to 17%. The new shades are 
all bright; there is red antique and amar- 
anthe, dark peony red, and purple red,and ali 
the reds make up with brown and ruby, with 
garnet and the girofice colors. The time has 
come when the prejudice against red has at 
length ceased to exist. For years this color 
was considered vulgar; but culture teaches 
that, Iike black and white, it is solemn and 
neutral. Red submits to variation according 
to the position it holds, to the effect of light 
and to contrast. It has different harmonies 
in different combinations, or rather ft has dif- 
ferent values; it is conspicuous or it is so- 
bered down, and never fails to break mono- 
tony. 

We have, too, varions blues—Japan bine and 
bine after a shower; Italian ware bine, and 
sketch blue, a kind of faint gray with a bluish 
tint. It is beautiful with white for evening at- 
tire. Persian colors are in great vogue. They 
are delightfully soft, and yet distinctly yel. 
low, red, brick purple and blue, but blended 
in one surface for casaquins, loose mantie 
cloaks and ornamented parts of dress. 

Feathers are, toa certain extant, to super- 
eede Gowers for next winter. The monotony 
of ostrich plumes is to be broken by the addi- 
tion of fantasies of every description. The 
most exquisite arrangements of the tropica! 
plumage and rare birds, either entire or in 
part, mounted more or less flat—the placing 
of a creature in ita natvral pose on a bonnet 
or hat being a problem of some dimMficulty, and 
seldom proving becoming to the wearer. 
These, however, will be reserve’ for “best” 
bonnets, as they are mostly very expensive, 
and the common imitations thereof, com posed 
of the trophies of the Eastern farmyard, are 
very far indeed from taking their place. So, 
where ornamentations of a more moderate 
price are desired, there is little doubt but that 
fancy flowers will be used, made of satin and 
chenille, velvet or plush, or “natural artifi- 
otal” bicssoms mixed with “unnatural” fol- 
tage, the jong amazone feather or the plume of 
ostrich-tips remaining their usual accom- 
paniment; tor the size of the chapeau 
has unquestionably increased, and therefore 
much trimming will be required. It is pretty 
certain that large bonnets will be the favor- 
ites forautamnand winter. People are get- 
ting gradually accustomed to them here, and 
are beginning to see the charm of a pretty 
face hemmed in by & spreading brim, and to 
be less attracted by the exhibition of hair than 
formerly. Still, it te likewise equally certain 
that all women will not adopt this sort of 
headgear, that the capote will be maintained 
for morning wear by many, and its decoration 
consist, for most part, of draperies of some 
handsome material. Black bonnets for town, 
and variegated straw for the seaside are so 
trimmed now. 

Never was the beauty of silken fabrics car- 
ried to so great an extent. There isa soft 
richness about the satins,a depth of tone in 
the velvet, and a variety of hue in the fancy 
Uesues that has never yet been equalled. It is 
obvious that not only bas every nerve been 
strained to produce new effects, but the 
method of manufacture has been carried to 
the greatest perfection, and the very best raw 
materials made use of. The list of fabrics 
suigabie for autumn and winter millinery is 
mueb too long to enumerate, as it includes a)- 
most every species of silken tissues. Besides 
tae usual plain velvets, satinsand gros-grain, 
bots eatin and gros-grain shot with two scol- 





and 
velvet with silken threads of white or pale 


silks being pre‘erred 
cades. A Very brilliant brocatelie with bright 
colored patterns arranged in stripes and out 
lined with tambour stiteh in gold threaas, is 
among the novelties. For immediate use on 
country and seaside bats there are gauzes 
striped with many colors, mostly dark, re 
Meved by oneor twolight shades and various 
figured gauses, one of the prettiest specimens 
having @ terry-like pattern in neutral tint on 
& pompadonr-striped ground. The ribbons 
follow the lead of the stuffs, and are soft and 
rich, Some of the newest are striped with 
sat’n Onashet silk ground. They are wider 
than formerly, from three to four inches at 
least. When very wide strings are desired. 
piece silk hemmed over in a roil is preferred 
to ribbon. Douole satin strings with « frill of 
jace at the end wil] also be used,as well as 
satin folded Into three folds and tacked down. 

The great object sought for by the milliners 
in thetr creations for autumn and winter, is to 
get as many hues and tints together as possi. 
ble, and combine of them a harmonious whole. 
The many shades of the feather fantasies are 
matched in the draperies and ribbons. Prap- 
ertes of various materials seem likely to be 
much more favored than ribbons for the out- 
side decoration of the chapeaux. By using 
plain and shot tabrics for the drapery and 
striped ribbons, four or five tinta can be hap- 
pfly ama)gamated. Such a profusion of orna.- 
ment hetng ured, the bonnet itself sinks into 
insignificance. The crown may be entirely 
covered with silken veils, coils or flutes, and 
the rich plumage of a tropical bird, fle the 
brim is gathered velvet or silk, or else the 
brim may disappear under an excess of deco. 
ration and the crown be deftly covered in one 
piece with rich satin. This refers, of course, 
to handsome dress bonnets: for ordinary 
wear, felt will resumeits supremacy as soon 
as straw hats become unseasonahdie. It is fnily 
expected that fait and beaver hata will be 
moch worn, the Gainsborough especially, care 
fally bent and moulded to anit the face. The 
velvet cap or toqne fs to be another favorite 
atyle of headdress. In the meantime only 
those millinera who supply the foreign mar- 
kets haveas yet done much toward their pre- 
parations for the winter; the others are sti)! 
busy editing novelties for the country and 
seaside, One of the favorite simple hats for 
the present seneon fs in variegated straw. with 
shelving brim shading the eyes, and tied close 
down at the atde; the trimm'ng, gauze striped 
with the several colors of the straw, brown, 
dark bine, and maize orcrimeon, pale blue, 
biack and ye'low: or else satin ribbon of 
three or four colors folded together into a 
wide Alsace bow in front. and carrie? plain 
around the crown. If a fantasie or bird he 
advded, the hat becomes quite elegant. Hata 
ot alarwe size in coarse white straw, ruched 
with Ince and decorated with Mentone wreaths 
or grasses, or field flowers, and black straw 
hate trimmed with masses of berutiful roses, 
are atill all the fashion, while the latest eecen- 
trie novelty ia a Japanese hat covered with 
little aflken bells, apniicable for the seaside 
only. Dress bonnets for early autumn have 
thetratraw brims furnished with amoothsatin- 
covered crowns. Those tn Tuscan and maize 
satin are the prettiest, the trimmings being 
ostrich plumes to match, and perhaps a rose 
or two, with strings of point d’esprit net. 
Ronnets of a more simple type are plainly 
trimmed with wide strips of reps of gros-grain 
craped round the crown, bowed tn tront and 
forming the strings, the bonnet itself being 
either black or variegated straw, and the ailk 
of some dark shade, particularly crimson or 
tne new purple plum color. Printed foulard 
areawers the same purpose. 

More than ever, a boug uet of flowers is worn 
either at the waist oron the bust. They are 
worn even in the street. 

I must now tell you of a mantie that has 
made its appearance, It is a kind of douiliette, 
such as was worn when panters were worn for 
the firet time, and is called Maintenon. It is 
made of biack silk, And fita tightly into the 
back; whilst the front is very much longer 
than the back, and falls looser, almost to the 
feet. It is also something like a mantle 
worn four or five years ago. The sleeves are 
quite round. It fs not at all ungraceful, and 
ita shape allows it to be worn with panters. I 
may e#ay it was for panters that it was invent- 
ed. Itistrimmed with Marabout fringes, or 
ruches a la vieille. 

Parasois ot Turkey red (fashionabiv called 
Adrianople red), with cashmere borders, are 
stillin great favor. When they jar with noth- 
ing in the totlette, they give it an air of bright- 
ness. 

Pocket-hbandkerchiefs are now made to 
match thecostume. A small equare of fine 
white batiste is edged with a band ot the prin. 
ctpal color in the costume. The same is done 
with fans, butthe latter isa rather more trou 
blesome process. There are pretty fans now 
sold of Pompadour Indienne, covered to the 
stick with the small blossoms that character. 
ize the Pompadonur styles. 

Surplice pleatings are the fashionable adorn- 
ments both for wooiens and silk, and for cos. 
tumes. Walking dresses are growing shorter. 
Box pleating, ktlting and bias bands of the 
material used for adorning sleeves and bodice 
are their usual make. Colored casaquins 
are the norelty still. Japanese buttons are 
richly carved and enamelled. 

The fashion of wearing basques of a material 
different trom that of the skirt, is to be gener. 
ally adopted this winter, in wich case the 
revenue of the dressmakers will be mater. 
ially decreased. In the meantime wil some. 
body endeavor to persuade the’ women who 





wear polonaises of diaphonous material over 


dark skirta, to have the waist-lining of the 
same color as the skirts f 

A very novel idea, and one which may be 
easily copied by ladies who have taste, is to 
have ® parasol covered with fowers. These 
are only meant to accompany Jjardiniere 
dresses. A very light frame is used, 
with silk or seme light material ; on this very 
fine French leaves of any description are 
sewn, and whenever the parasol is used flow- 
ers to match the costume are set on in & gar- 
land, asa fringe or in tiny bunches. Natural 
flowers should be used if it is possible. 

Teardrop rings, consisting of bangles with 
small pear-shaped pendants, are now worn in 
Paris. One forcesas many of these rings as 
possible on a single finger, and it is under- 
stood that each tear is the gift of a friend. 
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SALEASLE WORK. 


HE rage for crewel work may be said to 

be fairly exbausted at present. The mol- 

tiplication of poor designs, ad infinitum, 

by means of mechanical stamping prv- 

cesses, and the emp) ent of analine 
ayes tor crewel woo!, have the means of 
vulgarizing it. Not before, however, an im- 
portant reformation had been brought about 
in our *ptinions and ideas of fancy needle- 
work. We now know that rea!ly valuable and 
good work consists in proper designs and suit 
able colors; and also that it is possible to in- 
dividualize the labor of the needle, and paint 
anch artistic pictures with itas shall be valu- 
able from a pecuniary point of view. In these 
utilitarian days there are few ladies who do 
not sell thetr work, either tor their own or for 
charitable purposes ; and once establish the 
fact that nothing but good work and good de- 
signs will sel!, and there is no chance for the 
merely mediocre or the careless worker. Few 
people like to exhibit bad or untidy crewel 
work intheir drawing-rooms, even when ob- 
tained by gift. 

At present the demand is for outline-work 
in shades of blue crewel, in silk, or ingrain 
cotton, and, thongh the fashion is not new, it 
bids fair to continue. Figuresin outline also 
are saleable, and the washstand-backs, tea- 
clotha, and sideboard cloths with designs of 
nursery rhymes upon them, provided that 
thev are original or eccentric. continue to find 
asale. Chairbacks on linen are quite amongst 
the relics of the past, except for the design, 
which ts sometimes new enough to make them 
sell. Black satin seems to be the favorite ma- 
terial on which to work them. Painted chair- 
backs ap in great numbers at a receni 
exhibition, and seemed to sell pretty well. 
Painted d'ovieys for dessert on white muslin 
edged with Valenciennes lace were very nice, 
and sold well. 

Prepared work of a)l kinds in crewel seem 
always in fair demand, as there are such num- 
bers of people who will never trace for them- 
selves. It should always be kept at a moderate 

rice to ensure a sale, for ladies are tempted 

nto small purchases sooner than into large 
onee. There is generally & great scarcity of 
really well-prepared work atall the work so- 
cieties. This seems to arise in a great measure 
from the dread which 1s felt by lady-workers 
of having their designs copied. It seems pro- 
bable that there would be a fair sale for ready- 
ontliined counterpanes and curtains on linen 
if they were simple designs, ard could be sold 
at a moderate price. The same may be said of 
the toilet covers as well as washe d backs. 
One reason of the present unpopularity of 
crewel work on linen arises no doubt from the 
fact that few have succeeded in washing it sat- 
isfactorily ; andin selling prepared work it 
wonl’ probably add to its valine if the fact of 
the crewels having been scalded were notified 
on the ticket with the price. 

Aprons.—Tbe quickest way of convertin 
a large spotted handkerchief, with a br 
colored border, into a very pretty apron, is 
simply to turn up one end tothe depth ot six 
or seven incnes, stitch it up both sides and 
down the centre, to torm pockets, put it into a 
band, and the apron is made. These handker- 
chiefs are generally from twenty two totwenty- 
four inches square, which isa good size for a 
little morning apron for housekeeping and 
gardening purposes. as well as for tennis, 
They wash perfectly, and Jook bright and 
pretty over white morning dresses. A second 
one, of the same color and pattern, looks well 
to tle round the throat forthe garden May I 
add that three-cornered half handkerchiefs 
and ties, of the Watteau prints, are becomin 
fashionable also. They are generally ed 
with lace, and the ties are drawn together at 
the end, jJustabove the fall of lace, so that 
they have the appearance of a tassel. They 
are made of pretty prints, sometimes the same 
as the costume, and of plain or flowered tus. 
sore silk or satin, very soft. 

Turkish Art Needlework.—I have seen de- 
scriptions of almost every kind of work in 
Tue Post, but I have never read of some, by 
nv means dificuit cloth appliane, if I may so 
call it, of aspecimen of which I have by me in 
*® pair of curtains which came from Constan- 
tinople. The groundwork is a plain dark blue 
cloth; the border on either side consists of two 
rows of narrow white satin ribbon four inches 
apart, between which is a zigzag of red satin 
ribbon of the same width, viz., quarter inch 
and six incnes from point to point. There are 
two rows of this both at the lower and upper 
edge of the curtatns, and above this a row of 
diamonds seven inches deep formed of the 
white ribbc n; and in the centre of each a circle 
of yellow cloth, the size of a shilling, sewn 
in the middie like a button. Stmilar circles 
irregularly dotted about, fill in the space up 
to the chief design, in the centre, which I im- 
agine represents a basket of plants in conven- 
tional outline. The basket or foundation is a 
strip of red cloth twenty-two inches Jon , and 
four deep, ontlined with white satin bon 
and covered with a latticework of the same. 
From this spricg reed-like leaves, ontlined in 
red and white ribbons, with the yellow circles 
in the centre of the three middle ones, and 
pear-shaped pieces of red cloth most roughiy 
tacked on bet ween at the top. Above this in 
is a foundation for more flowers, but this is 
merely denoted by white ribbon. with slanting 
lines across. The stems of the flowers are only 
one line of ribbon, but the flowers themselves 
are more ambitious. A trumpet shaped bios- 
30m is formed in red cloth, outlined with 
white ribbon, and five pinked-out leaves of 
cream cloth, one on the other, from the top. 
These pinked-out pieces of cloth, in red or 
cream, are "sed for other flowers, while the 
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accomplishment you will have ne Se 
finding some acquaintance will show you the 
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the (resent city Decause the) Missiaseat" Ee 
bends in a semi pad ves a crescent 
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DOLLis, (South Bend, Ind )—Y: 
him with a book or books, » pertecmennsie’ 


and uncovered, was unmanly and fusulting, still 
cau be no true levers whom such trifies separate, 
should endeavor to control he impetuosity 

position. 

NECKLACE, (Wayne, Pa.)—It does not follow. 
cause you are the person most nearly affected by the 
marri you may con that while you area mi- 
nor, liv beneath t.e of your parents. you kare 
sctotly, and make mostings With orate 
secretly, make a 
clandestinely. You have bo ouea t. —- 

DRILLER, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The coroso 
commonly known as vegetable ivory.is the frei 
a species of palm indigenous to tral America, 
one of the most beautiful and manageable 


8. W.P , (Farly, Ga.)—The initials on the coin 
stand for—Magn# Rritannie, Francie. et Hibernie 
Rex: Fidei Defensor: Brun: viciw et Luneburgi Dux; 
Sa cti Romani Imperit Arcbdax, Toparchus et Riec- 
tor. ‘King of Great Bri'ain, France, and Ireland 
Defender of the Faith; Duke of Brunswick and Lane 
burg: Archéuke, Toparch, and Elector of the Holy 
Rowman Empire.’*’ 

STATISTIC, (Wetzel, W. Va.)—The deaths from 
small-pox in London tn the twenty years previous to 
the promulgation of vaccination, were 36 188, but 
the next twenty years only 22.480, In the same 
in the small-pox h spital, the numbers were 1 
811. The frequency of smali-pox after 
seems to render it necessary to repeat 
in seven or ten years, 


E M ©., (Middlesex, Mass.)—The corner of the 
card being turned down signifies that it was leftin 
person by the one whose name it bears. When the 
card 1s sent by maf) or delivered by a , asis 
often the case, the corner is left un 
ly, we believe, it was the rule in some circles for 
particular turned down corner to bear a certain 
fication, such as grief, congratulation, etc., but 
custom 18 how obsolete 

ENRY L. M., (Baltimore, Md.)—Yonu will find 

HH goo’ recipe for ginger beer:—! Ib 
sugar, 1 oz. bruised ginger, }s oz cream of tartar, 
rind and juice of a lemon, a gallon and shalf of 
and atab'e spoonful of brewers’ yeast. Put 
gredients into # pan, pour over the 
ter: let them stand until about milk warm, 
in the yeast, stir well, and keep it warm by 
over for about twelye hours. Skim off dg 
bottle the ginger beer. leaving the sediment at the bot- 
tom. Tie down the corks, and the ginger beer will be 
fit to nse in a few days. 

Diwarcer, (M'fMfiin, Pa.)—Your friend has misia- 
formed you. e modern clock , a8 a0 accurate meas 
ure of time, dates only from the middle of the 
teenth century, when the er was introduced as 
a rere aoe Oe Galileo xr. 
any device for measu 
or Tnour-teller (English pecolege). whether it was 
sun-dial, sand glass, or clock. Until the fourteenth 
century the word clock (from the German, Glocke, 8 
bell) was avplied only to the bell which rang the bour 
determined by the horo . whatever particular in- 
strument was used as a The most ancient 
instrument for ascertaining the time of day was pro- 
bably the sun-dial, though clepsydra, or water-versels, 
for measuring !ntervalsor of time, were doubt- 
lees of contemporary use. 
N. E, N., (Norwalk, Conn. )—If friend is a fle- 
ent epeaker of English he sbould able, even with 
the Nmited time at his command to gain a sufficient 
reading and writing knowledge of the lap ip 
twelve months to make future progress an e#y 
He can hardly get rid of his accent now, on account 
age, but as you say it is —7 slight, it wil! 
stacle to future advancement. He may 
for the elementary stadies. and it + 
retain bis assistance throwgbout. It 
ever to make excellent progress at se!f-i 
and for this purpose a good grammar, dict! 
series of reading books, are all that is req 
quiry at almost any book-store will enable 
rocured. After he has acquired the 
ciently to read it fluently, he should 
science, politics, the better class of 


papers, and what is 
nstruc‘ive reading. Ashe went or he 
and be able to make 

one advantageous eeepetions ¥ 

reumstances, that A 
and Indu . can tne [in aiaiaing 
education. 

MAPTHA, (Delta, Mich.)—Think more of the 
sibility of marriage and less of the person for 


you bave conceived a preference. but who has pet 
Plicitly deciared himself towards you. Girts are 
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one of the of our social 

not form a female friendship ‘without bis aot} 
Sas ule has taper fn menor 

ae a ~ 
away from the winning fascination of woman's ~ 
nature, and i either marry. 0.) cirels- 
sociate with the few of their immediate “we 4° 
We are sternly opposed to levity in Women, © gually 
say a man and young woman con talk TT ye 
to each other, ride or out together. wens 

in love with each « . oF ever dreaming 
* Bat seshred alot, 208% 
less young women are to the dull roend 
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